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Editorial Comments 





Fear of the Summit 


Spence RELUCTANCE to accept the Russian 
invitation to a summit meeting has solid 
foundation in experience. There is the justified 
fear, based on unhappy memories of previous 
top-level conferences, that another meeting 
would merely degenerate into a propaganda 
forum for the Russians. The Soviet spokesmen 
would dazzle a desperate world with grandiose 
schemes attached to impossible conditions. A 
maximum of publicity with a minimum of 
achievement would increase the sense of terror 
and frustration among the peoples of the world 
while the Russians would have scored another 
point in their game of posing as the all-time 
peace-lovers. These are formidable objections 
and one can sympathize with the American de- 
sire to hammer out a measure of agreement 
through negotiation on a lower diplomatic level 
before the klieg-lights play on the summit. 


Nevertheless, excessive caution may sometimes 
defeat its ends. It is an open secret that popular 
sentiment in most countries outside the Eastern 
Bloc, and particularly among our European 
allies, is strongly for acceptance of the Bulganin 
bid. Statesmen may warn against false hopes 
but the longing for peace overrides scepticism. 
In London and Paris, let alone Asia, there is a 
growing insistence that Soviet proposals for a 
top-level meeting to negotiate a non-aggression 
pact between East and West and to discuss a ban 
on nuclear weapons and tests, as well as other 
major issues affecting the peace of the world, 
be taken seriously. We have reached a situation 
where we must ask ourselves whether Mr. 
Dulles’s refusal to be fooled may not result in 
amore dangerous Russian propaganda coup than 
if oy took the chance to talk to the big, bad 
wolf. 


Present EISENHOWER’s belated reply to the 

Soviet Premier helped appreciably to clear 
the air, yet even the President’s answer cannot 
be viewed as completely reassuring to countries 
anxious about immediate prospects for relaxation 
of world tension. The President made the dra- 
matic proposal that ‘“‘outer space be dedicated 
to peaceful uses of mankind and denied to the 
purposes of war.” Such a proposal is both wise 
and bold, but men and women apprehensive of 
terrestrial nuclear warfare are more concerned 
with atom bombs and radio-active fall-out from 


the local skies than the remoteness of “outer 
space,” however perilous this may be. Bulganin 
suggested a cessation of nuclear tests for three 
years. President Eisenhower countered with a 
proposal that the cessation last not just for a 
limited period but indefinitely, provided that it 
be accompanied by a stoppage of the production 
of nuclear weapons and a reduction of nuclear 
stock-piles. Obviously, the President offered 
more than Bulganin but the very limited, con- 
crete nature of Bulganin’s proposal has the 
greater propaganda appeal. To the man in the 
street “three years” means business, whereas 
“indefinitely” is all too indefinite. 


To the Bulganin proposal to create an area 
free of nuclear weapons in Central Europe, 
President Eisenhower replied that in view of the 
range of modern weapons there “cannot be great 
significance in denuclearizing a small area.” 
Again, good sense is on the side of President 
Eisenhower, but the citizens of Central European 
countries are less concerned with logic than with 
a desire for the diminution of the nuclear men- 
ace, piece-meal, if need be. 


Au To these questions is the problem of 

“disengagement,” also given urgency by the 
Bulganin exchange. Bulganin suggested the 
withdrawal of Russian forces from Eastern Ger- 
many and other Warsaw Pact satellites “if the 
armed forces of the United States, Great Britain 
and France are withdrawn from the territory of 
the Federal Republic and other NATO partner 
countries.” ‘The concept of disengagement is 
not new. The Russians may be bluffing or 
involved in a crude trick to leave our European 
allies impotent and defenseless. The risks are 
apparent but failure to explore the possibilities 
may be the greater risk. 


The same holds true for the Russian govern- 
ment’s recent proposal to establish the Middle 
East as a zone free of atomic and rocket weapons. 
It requires no particular astuteness to understand 
that the timing of this broadside with the meet- 
ing of the Baghdad Pact nations was no coin- 
cidence. Nevertheless, the American reaction, 
anxiously viewed by Asia, cannot be merely an 
obdurate reiteration of Mr. Dulles’s dread of 
delusion. In our fear of Soviet traps, let us not 
walk into the nastiest trap of all—let us not be 
manoeuvered into the role of dogmatic foes of 
negotiation, at the summit or elsewhere, while 
the Russians parade as the champions of peace. 
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Factionalism in Government 


A Letter from Israel 


by Benjamin Eliav 


[82's parliamentary life has all the drawbacks 

of a democracy based on a system of propor- 
tional representation. Ben-Gurion and his Mapai 
Party realize the seriousness of this development. 
They regard it as the root of an internal weakness 
that may seriously affect the life of the nation 
by weakening its parliamentary democracy in 
the eyes of the nation’s backward sections. 

The doctrine underlying the existing system 
is not functional and pragmatic; it does not 
arise from the assumption that power must be 
efficient and effective; that the task of the Oppo- 
sition is not to weaken or disturb the functioning 
of the Government but rather to exercise control 
over it so that Government does not infringe 
on the liberties of the citizen and on the consti- 
tutional norms of the state; and the realization 
that the chief task of the Opposition is to pre- 
pare itself for Government responsibility in the 
future. The proportional system stems from an 
exaggerated idealistic doctrine mechanically exe- 
cuted: a doctrine which claims that democracy 
is primarily an exact reflection of all shades of 
opinion—among the electors—both in the legis- 
lative body and, if possible, also in the executive 
body. It ignores the fact that these numerous 
splinter opinions may tend to oppose and negate 
one another, even to the extent of paralyzing 
legislative and executive ability to function. 
A climate of irresponsibility is thus created for 
small factions which, under a majority electoral 
system, would not even be in existence, and 
which do not prepare themselves for government 
responsibility in the future but are rather en- 
gaged in voicing opinions and “principles” and 
in wresting concessions from the Government. 

So long as such an atmosphere reigns in the 
parliament alone, it is admittedly capable of be- 
fouling the public atmosphere but not of causing 
a serious break-down in the conduct of affairs. 
(In the Knesset, for example, which is based on 
a proportional system of representation, it is 
usual to discuss vital questions, even if they are 
not secret, not in full session, but in closed com- 
mittee where it is not possible to speak “‘to the 
gallery.” This checks the Opposition faction and 
imposes upon them some measure of Govern- 
ment responsibility.) But once party demonstra- 


Benjamin Eliav is a well-known journalist and radio 
news-analyst. He is the regular Israeli correspondent of 
the Jewish Frontier. 


tions and blackmail make an incursion into the 
Cabinet itself, an explosion is unavoidable. The 
Coalition breaks up and a Government crisis 
ensues. It must also be borne in mind that 9 
long as a proportional system of representation 
exists it is impossible to avoid the composition 
and patchwork of coalition governments. As 
the time for general elections approaches, there 
is an increasing urge among the smaller partners 
of the Coalition to shed responsibility in order to 
be able to appear to their electors as having the 
best of both worlds—as enjoying the achieve- 
ments of Government and as leveling criticism 
at its failures. 


‘THIS CONDITION has brought about a paradoxi- 

cal situation in Israel. Mapai, it is true, has 
never gained an absolute majority in the elec- 
tions, but it has always achieved a proportional 
majority and it so exceeds all other parties in 
strength that no Government coalition can be 
conceived without it. Mapai has, therefore, be- 
come the only constant factor in all coalition 
combinations. All the other parties are variables 
which may be exchanged and substituted for 
one another in order to complete what Mapai 
lacks for the achievement of a parliamentary 
majority. This very fact creates an atmosphere 
around Mapai as though it were the only party 
responsible for Government—for its achieve- 
ments as well as for its failures—whereas the re- 
maining factions, regardless of whether they are 
members of the Coalition or of the Opposition, 
can at all times shake off responsibility and as- 
cribe everything “‘to Mapai.” Furthermore, the 
situation has been created that even the Cabinet 
has become a parliament in miniature in which 
there is a sort of “government” in the form of 
Mapai and a sort of “opposition” (split up into 
various factions) in the form of the minority 
coalition groups. The measure of pressure ex- 
erted by the minority groups on Mapai is directly 
proportional to their size: that is to say, to the 
measure of Mapai’s dependence on their partici- 
pation in the coalition and inversely proportional 
to the time until the coming elections. 

This situation is exploited by the religious 
groups. Their claims are always a mixture of 
“principle’—the imposition of religious laws 


on the state and its citizens—and matters of 


party interest, such as the handing over of 
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various branches of administration, and in par- 
ticular of certain branches of education to their 
direct supervision. Since there has never, in fact, 
been a Government in Israel which has not had 
the participation of at least some of the religious 
parties, bargaining with them within the coa- 
lition has become more or less permanent leav- 
ing its stamp on the life of the Government, the 
state and the public. However, within the last 
ten years there has emerged a sort of balance or 
“agreed status quo” with the religious camp. 
Both sides have arrived at the maximum of their 
mutual concessions and so demarcation lines have 
been laid down—at times geographical; for ex- 
ample, in Haifa and its surroundings public 
communications are maintained on the Sabbath; 
in the labor settlements there are no Hevrot 
Kadisha (burial societies) and it is permissible 
there to erect monuments having human figures. 
From time to time, there does break out a minia- 
ture “religious” crisis when some new problem 
crops up which has not been determined by the 
“status quo,” such as the burial of the uncircum- 
cized child of a non-Jewish mother outside the 
precincts of the cemetery at Pardess Hanna,* or 
when the pressure exerted by the religious groups 
is excessive, such as the ruling by the Rabbinate 
that paper produced by a paper factory at Ha- 
dera, which for technical reasons works seven 
days a week, may not be used for printing reli- 
gious books.** For the most part, however, even 
these problems find a solution in a spirit of com- 
promise and the opposing camps return to a 
“peaceful co-existence.” 


Israel is, therefore, accustomed to internal 
crises in the Cabinet, which break out from time 
to time and engage both politicians and the press 
but which do not arouse any undue excitement 
in the public. Not so, however, in the case of 
the latest crisis brought on by the Ahdut Avoda 
group. The novelty of this crisis lay, first, in 
that it did not affect directly the internal life of 
the country but rather secret and delicate ne- 
gotiations involving foregin relations and, sec- 
ondly, that in the first stage of the crisis the 
minority ‘emerged victorious” simply by pub- 
lishing the decision of the majority and so an- 
nulling it. 


[t May be recalled that not only Ahdut Avoda 

but also other minority groups voted against 
sending a “‘top-grade personality” to Germany. 
But only Ahdut Avoda refused to abide by the 
Cabinet’s decision. In violation of the secrecy 





*See Page 21. 

** After further negotiations, the ban on the use of 
Istacli-made paper for the publication of religious books 
and tracts was lifted January 13. 
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rule it decided to prevent the implementation 
of the decision by publishing it. How can one 
explain this action? It cannot be explained by a 
hyper-Jewish or leftist sensitiveness to contacts 
with Western Germany. Ahdut Avoda is not 
more Jewish than the remaining sections of the 
nation; it is certainly not more leftist than Ma- 
pam—and Mapam censured Ahdut Avoda’s vio- 
lation of the rule. The reason apparently lies in 
Ahdut Avoda’s estimation of itself as “the 
standard-bearer of the Palmach tradition.” For 
seven years out of the ten of the State’s existence, 
Mapam and Ahdut Avoda were in the Oppo- 
sition and left Mapai to seek partners for Gov- 
ernment responsibility among the religious and 
rightist groups. But whereas Mapam was en- 
gaged in reshuffling its own ideological ranks 
(removing Communist influence, clarifying its 
attitude towards the U.S.S.R., the Yugoslav 
“heresy,” “hero worship,” etc.) , the Ahdut Avo- 
da leaders were nursing their sense of injury in 
regard to Mapai and particularly against Ben- 
Gurion for disbanding Palmach and because he 
proved it possible to establish an efficient and 
first-rank army without the participation of 
the Palmach commanders who withdrew. Many 
of these leaders regarded the disbanding of 
Palmach not only as a military error but as 
an injury to the “interests of the labor class” 
which was deprived, as it were, of an instrument 
of power of its own. True, at the time of the 
Mandate and of the War of Liberation the 
Palmach was, in fact, a sort of army within an 
army with a spirit and character of its own, and 
those who are now at the head of the Ahdut 
Avoda Party tried to ascribe to it also a special 
political objective. It would seem that some 
trace of the tendency to “go in for politics on 
their own” still clings to them from the good 
old days when the pre-State Yishuv constituted 
a sort of federation of several “sovereign” 
foundations and not a unified political organism, 
In those days, a party could participate in the 
Vaad Leumi or in the Executive of the Jewish 
Agency and even in the Haganah Command 
and at the same time publicly oppose the policy 
decided upon by the majority in those bodies. 
There was generally no way out but to put up 
with these anarchic outbreaks in order to pre- 
serve the appearance of national unity before the 
Mandatory Government and other outside 
factors. 

It is difficult to say whether the fact that the 
crisis broke out over a security-military matter 
points to this historical-psychological source for 
Ahdut Avoda’s breach of discipline—perhaps 
subconsciously. At any rate, it is possible to view 
this breach as an echo—let us hope the last—of 
that pre-State period when parallel policies were 
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to some measure in existence and public organi- 
zations or party groups struggled for influence 
among the armed forces in the underground. 

This is the background for the procedural 
aspect of the crisis. It also has a political and se- 
curity side. The crisis arose immediately after the 
NATO meeting in Paris which, as we know, 
made no attempt to solve any political issue and 
particularly no issue in the Middle East. Marshal 
Bulganin’s proposal to the West in which he re- 
newed the offer to impose an embargo on the 
sending of arms to that region—and Russia, it 
will be recalled, made the embargo conditional 
on the disbanding of the Baghdad Pact and the 
removal of Turkey from the NATO frame- 
work—remained unanswered. 

The stalemate, then, remains unresolved. In 
fact, there is an increased feeling that the re- 
moval of the Middle East from the theatre of 
“the cold war” and the arms-race has again been 
postponed to “the end of days”; that is to say, 
until a solution is found for the global issue be- 
tween East and West. Meantime, heavy and 
modern arms keep flowing from Soviet Russia 
to Egypt and Syria and from the West to the 
remaining Arab states, and Israel is forced to 
keep up with them at least in type of armament 
if not in quantity. The possibilities open to Is- 
rael in the acquisition of certain types of arms 
are most limited and are almost all in Europe, 
and they are all conditional on one basic con- 
dition—complete secrecy. 


THE Fact that there is at present a sort of lull 

around Israel should not be misconstrued. 
This lull has but one meaning: the “Turkish 
crisis” has passed and Moscow is in need of time 
in order to “digest” her achievements in Syria 
and Egypt—until a new artificial crisis breaks 
out, possibly around Israel. Even if the lull 
should continue for some time Israel must not 
lose a moment in preparedness. The period of 
Soviet consolidation in the Middle East may 
continue for years. In Rumania, for example, 
the king remained on his throne for three years 
after the Soviet occupation and only then did 
the country finally become a Communist state. 
But when the period of consolidation is at an 
end the storm may break out overnight and with 
great force. On the other hand, it cannot be 
imagined that Russia will at any time become 
directly implicated in a Middle East war. All 
she may do is to give “the green light” to Da- 
mascus and Cairo (and who knows but then, 
perhaps, there will be additional Arab coun- 
tries within her sphere of influence). That is 
why there is but one step to take in the face of 
this danger: Israel must be so equipped that the 
Arab countries will not think it worth while 
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to attack her. This consideration plays the de- 
cisive role in Israel’s policy and, to a large extent, 
in her economic situation. 

The question that arose in the Cabinet was 
apparently simple: what was to be done in the 
event that a need for certain defense weapons 
(without which Israel’s defense would be dan- 
gerously threatened) should necessitate an ap- 
proach on a high level to the West German Govy- 
ernment? Should such an approach be made? In 
the opinion of those directly responsible for se- 
curity, headed by Ben-Gurion himself, this ques- 
tion did not really exist. Even if, in the course of 
time, relations with Germany had not tended 
towards normalcy through inter-government 
contacts in regard to reparations and through 
contacts established by tens of thousands of Is- 
raeli citizens of all trends and parties (including 
Heruth and the leftist parties) in regard to 
personal compensation, those responsible for se- 
curity would unhesitatingly have answered: “Of 
course.” ‘Today everyone in Israel can legiti- 
mately support the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Western Germany. Even from 
the “neutrality” aspect, one cannot oppose the 
matter in view of the relations maintained with 
Bonn by Moscow, Cairo and Damascus. Appar- 
ently, Ben-Gurion did not imagine that as Min- 
ister for Defense he would not be entitled to 
decide the matter alone, just as the Minister of 
Health does not ask the Cabinet if and when he 
should give the third shot of Salk vaccine to 
Israeli children. Likewise, no one could have 
supposed that after a majority decision in the 
Cabinet had been taken, a secret issue of such 
importance to security was likely to leak out 
to the tabloid press. But since the security aspect 
of the question was not given prominence by 
Ahdut Avoda in publishing the decision, the 
impression was created, to begin with, that it 
concerned a question of political relations with 
Western Germany and perhaps with the whole 
NATO set-up. There was such a “suspicion” in 
the air since at the time of the NATO meeting 
in Paris all sorts of rumors were spread (by non- 
Israeli sources) as to Israel’s efforts to gain NA- 
TO “protection” against Soviet or Arab attack. 
That is why there were rumors that Washington 
had apparently advised Israel to receive such 
“protection” not from NATO as a whole but 
from some of its European members. And s0, 
many felt surprised that the Prime Minister 
would take such a political step without con- 
sulting his colleagues in the Cabinet. At any rate, 
the publicity given to the mission to Germany 
led to its being officially dropped—until Ben- 
Gurion at a later stage announced that “the mis- 
sion has not been dropped but only the emissary 
has been changed.” 
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Ben-Gurion had no alternative but to give 
a public explanation as to the nature of the 
mission {in some detail at a closed meeting for 
the press and with more reserve from the plat- 
form of the Knesset and at an open press- 
conference). It was then that a change took 
place in public opinion. No one expressed dis- 
agreement at the Prime Minister’s attitude and 
even the Heruth leader could find no more ef- 
fective argument against Ben-Gurion than to 
stammer that he himself “knew” it was possible 
to obtain such arms in other countries also and 
not necessarily in Germany. (Obviously, he 
had France in mind. But it would appear that 
he forgot, for the moment, that French affairs 
are not conducted by the de Gaulists with whom 
he is conducting a private flirtation, but by 
circles advocating the closest relations between 
France and Germany.) 

Ben-Gurion’s statement cleared the atmos- 
phere at once. It must be admitted that it was 
done by making some revelation of the secrecy 
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enveloping rekhesh (the time-honored name, 
dating to Haganah days, for the acquisition of 
arms). Suddenly a cooling sense of danger which 
had the property of making anarchy disappear 
and of uniting all factions (apart from the 
Communists, of course) began to re-assert itself. 
In the consciousness of the present generation 
Ben-Gurion’s statement will no doubt remain: 
that our task is not to live in the past but in the 
present and for the future, for “the dead praise 
not the Lord.” Suddenly, it dawned upon every- 
one that the memory of Auschwitz enjoins upon 
us, in the first place, the obligation to prevent 
another Auschwitz in Israel by every means at 
our disposal, even by establishing contacts with 
Germany. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, when all 
is said and done, that this has been a healthy 
crisis, both in the constitutional sphere and in 
the political; it has been a sort of children’s 
disease which brings immunity against its 
recurrence. 


The Jewish Community of Washington, D.C. 


by Elmer N. Lear 


[Is May of last year, the Jewish Community 

Council of Greater Washington (including 
Virginia and Maryland suburbs) released a re- 
port entitled, “The Jewish Population of Greater 
Washington in 1956.” The report, prepared by 
Stanley K. Bigman of American University’s 
Division of Research, dealt with the “‘size, social 
characteristics, residential mobility, community 
participation, and observance of some traditional 
Jewish practices.” (For present purposes, we 
shall not enter into the technicalities of sampling 
procedure, nor shall we attempt to evaluate the 
questionnaire, the interviewing procedure and 
the processing of the raw data into a report. We 
only note that insufficient attention was paid 
to the single male and female government 
worker, rooming with non-Jewish families or 
domiciled in separate apartments.) 

In studying this community of approximately 
80,900 permanent residents, we must bear in 
mind that there are two Washingtons—the 
Washington of those born there and of those 
who arrived before the decennial census of 1940, 
and the Washington of those who arrived during 
the war and post-war years. To be sure, the 
children of the recently-settled residents blend 





Dr. Lear lived in Washington during 1956-57. He now 
teaches at the City College of New York and is a staff 
consultant with the American Jewish Congress, 


in more closely with the children and grand- 
children of the “old timers” so that a new 
Washington is emerging. Nonetheless, there is 
still validity in the conception of the two Wash- 
ingtons, based as it is upon the widely prevalent 
attitude that most of the newcomers are only 
transients, 


As the seat of our national government, 
Washington has attracted large numbers of tech- 
nical, professional and clerical personnel (some 
of whom staff private research firms), as well 
as businessmen catering to the needs of govern- 
mental employees. A good proportion of these 
people, today as in the past, maintain a legal 
residence outside of the District, and tend to 
spend the High Holidays, the secular New Year, 
and Passover—as well as their summer vaca- 
tions—in other states. They may rear families 
and pass the rest of their lives in the Washington 
area without relinquishing the conviction that 
their stay is only temporary. This lack of emo- 
tional anchorage creates a disjunction between 
the individual and the Jewish community and 
holds participation to a minimum. We should 
not lose sight of this underlying attitude in assay- 
ing the Jewish character of the newer Washing- 
ton element. 


What, then, are the conditions obtaining in 
the Washington Jewish community, with regard 
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to Jewish identification? Some 60% of the males 
in the sample studied (assuming it to be rep- 
resentative) are not associated with any Jewish 
organization. Among the women, about 40% 
belong to no Jewish organization. There is also 
discernible a greater propensity with advancing 
age to join Jewish organizations. Increasing 
income seems to go hand in hand with non- 
membership—at least until the $10,000 level is 
reached, when there is an upward spurt in afh- 
liations. Length of residence in the Washington 
area is accompanied by a correspondingly greater 
tendency to connect with a Jewish group. 

When membership in Jewish organizations is 
compared with Jewish membership in general 
organizations, some striking dissimilarities 
emerge. A majority of the men belong to at 
least one non-sectarian organization (although 
this includes professional and other “‘bread-and- 
butter” organizations). Or, to put it otherwise, 
about one-third of the men and one-sixth of the 
women are signed up exclusively in non-Jewish 
organizations. It is also significant that enroll- 
ment in non-Jewish organizatons is greatest for 
both sexes in the 35-44 age category, and in- 
creases with augmented income. Further, we 
may note that the membership percentage in 
non-sectarian organizations grows greater with 
greater education—especially in the case of 
women. Finally, we wish to direct attention to 
a related aspect of community participation— 
philanthropy. Whereas practically everyone who 
contributes to the United Jewish Appeal also 
donates to such non-sectarian causes as the Com- 
munity Chest and the Red Cross, some 15% who 
do not contribute to the UJA give to general 
funds. 

What inferences are we warranted in de- 
riving from this data? First, we learn that there 
is a considerable measure of disaffiliation or alien- 
ation from the Jewish community. Second, we 
find that the type of support that males can 
render is more likely to be placed at the disposal 
of a general than a Jewish organization. Further, 
we discover that the physically more vigorous 
part of the adult population, the element with 
the higher incomes—except for those in the 
uppermost categories—and the generality of 
women with superior education tend to offer 
their resources to non-sectarian causes with 
greater liberality than they do to Jewish causes. 
Should this trend continue, it portends a gradual 
decay of the Jewish community. 


NOTHER BASIC measure of identification with 
the Jewish community—according to many, 
the chief measure—is synagogue affiliation. The 
present survey reveals that over 50% of the 
Washington Jewish population is unsynagogued. 
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Attempts by the researchers to learn why the 
respondents did not join a congregation led to 
answers in terms of children’s age (either too 
young or too old for religious school), cost of 
membership, lack of time, or lack of sympathy, 
To paraphrase Bigman, other matters apparently 
had greater claim upon the budget and time 
of these people under study. 

What about the joiners? Should the investi- 
gator try to draw comfort from this element, 
a speedy disenchantment awaits him. Proximity 
to the building or the presence of relatives and 
friends among the members were among the 
leading explanations for selecting a given cong- 
regation. To quote Bigman: ‘What the reasons 
for joining . . . seem to say is that, for most 
people, choosing a synagogue doesn’t mean 
weighing the religious qualities of several and 
then choosing the best.” 

For those who belong to synagogues, the 
branch of Judaism to which they adhere is of 
considerable interest. One-half of total syna- 
gogue membership in the Washington area is 
made up of Conservatives, about one-quarter of 
Orthodox, and about one-eighth of Reform. 
Membership in Conservative and Reform syna- 
gogues seems to go with suburban residence, 
higher income, professional, managerial and 
proprietary status, younger age, native parent- 
age, higher general education. 

Obviously, synagogue membership is not iden- 
tical with attendance at religious services. Al- 
most one-fifth of each sex are never present at 
services and over one-half of each sex attend 
less than once monthly. Attendance is higher 
among the older people, the foreign-born, and 
the Orthodox (and there is a close interrela- 
tionship among these three categories) . 

Another measure of identification with the 
Jewish community is to be sought in home ob- 
servances. The survey committee selected five 
observances for investigation. They discovered 
that 20.9% of those investigated (23,900 all- 
Jewish families) did not participate in a Passover 
seder, 31% did not kindle Hanukkah lights, 
50.3% did not light Friday-night candles, 53.9% 
had not a single mezuzah in their homes, 71.4% 
did not always buy meat from a kosher butcher 
48% never bought meat from a kosher butch- 
er), and 72.5% never used separate meat and 
dairy dishes. Bigman tentatively accounts for 
the variation in conforming to these practices 
in this fashion: ‘*... those customs which have 
tended to isolate the Jew have been the first to 
weaken . . . those practices have tended to be 
discarded which require most frequent—that 
is, daily—observance.” 

Those Jews who deny religious identication 
have the poorest showing on these items whereas 
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the Orthodox are the most punctilious. Even 
among the Orthodox, however, only about one- 
third report complete observance. Those Jews 
who are synagogued—whether Orthodox, Con- 
servative or Reform—have a considerably higher 
observance than do the unsynagogued. As Big- 
man observes, it is not clear whether home 
observance promotes enrolment in synagogues 
or whether membership in synagogues encour- 
ages home observance; probably there is a re- 
lationship of mutual reenforcement. 

It is of interest, further, to note that ‘between 
80 and 90% of the men at each age level had 
some Jewish education; for the women, the 
proportion is some 20% lower... . At least half 
of the women and at least a third of the men 
attended less than five years. . . . Relatively 
small proportions of each sex attended for more 
than eight years.” Aside from Bigman’s ad- 
mission that these “figures are probably less 
accurate than any other series in this report,” 
they do not shed much light on the quality of 
present participation of Washington Jewry in 
Jewish communal life. They are of interest only 
in indicating that the adults have undergone 
certain educational experiences which presum- 
ably have left a deposit sensitizing them (in some 
instances negatively) to possible future Jewish 
educational experiences. 

In extrapolating trends into the future, one 
requires data concerning the characteristics of 
the younger generation. We are heartened to 
learn that a higher percentage of teenagers 
(6,500 studied, ages 13-19) belong to Jewish 
organizations than do the adults. This is offset 
by the discovery that membership in Jewish 
youth organizations is higher in the various 
sections of the District of Columbia proper than 
in the suburban counties—the areas of increasing 
middle-class settlement. Over 90% of the boys 
and 80% of the girls have had some Jewish 
schooling by the age of 16. Over three-fourths 
of the boys but only some one-fifth of the girls 
underwent either a bar mitzvah or confirmation 
ceremony. What are we warranted in asserting 
about this younger generation? Not much, other 
than that their potentiality for conversion into 
Jewish-conscious adults still remains. 


SINCE THE perpetuation of the Jewish people, 

its religion and culture, presupposes marriage 
within the group, the issue of intermarriage 
looms very important. In the Washington area, 
the rate of intermarriage is considerable. About 
one household in eight of the 27,000 families 
studied in Washington exhibit intermarriage. 
Over one-third of the households of suburban 
Virginia studied are mixed; and over one-fifth 


of the households studied in Northwest D.C., 
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west of Rock Creek (the more fashionable 
section). 

In the Washington area a positive correlation 
obtains between intermarriage and native-born 
parentage, non-Orthodoxy, college education, 
professional or technical status and rising in- 
come (up to $10,000). We may also note that 
in whatever families intermarriage has previously 
occurred, in these same families extra-faith mar- 
riages are most liable to recur. On the other 
hand, an intensive Jewish education serves as a 
deterrent to the loosening of group moorings. 

Among women, the percentage of intermar- 
riage is one-half that among men. The tendency 
towards intermarriage among Jewish females is 
greatest among high school graduates and post- 
college graduate students, and occupationally 
among sales and clerical workers. Perhaps the 
explanation of these figures lies in the new-found 
freedom enjoyed by these young women, their 
close association with non-Jewish males, and their 
lack of strong attachment to Jewish values. 

The extent of non-participation in Washing- 
ton Jewish religious and communal life is appall- 
ing. It suggests that a sloughing off of tradition- 
al values and a severence of group ties frequently 
accompanies increased education, professional 
status and higher income. Independence of judg- 
ment and social mobility are confused with so- 
called emancipation from “parochial loyalties.” 
Under these circumstances, the Jewish survivalist 
must endeavor to reach the estranged profes- 
sional and demonstrate that the latter’s very 
alienation is a type of conformity, a class charac- 
teristic. This is not as difficult a task as it may 
at first appear. 

There are forces at work which may power- 
fully assist in reinducting the professional into 
Jewish life. For all his iconoclastic illusions, the 
professional generally avoids compromising his 
middle-class respectability. His “free-thinking” 
or more accurately free-talking is bounded by a 
middle-class institutional framework. Within 
this framework, the rehabilitation of institu- 
tionalized religion—indeed, the fashion of re- 
garding church membership as an incident of 
Americanism—should exert a centripetal pull 
upon the wandering Jew. 

The gravitation to the synagogue will be re- 
inforced in households containing children of 
school age. American middle-class norms dictate 
the necessity of supplying a religious education. 
As Jewish education increasingly comes under 
the roof of congregational sponsorship, more and 
more people will join the synagogue to avail 
themselves of its educational facilities. 

The synagogue frequently houses a network 
of Jewish communal organizations: Zionist, so- 
called “defense,” fraternal, philanthropic and 
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others. Members of the synagogue may gravitate 
toward these organizations—particularly when 
a local rabbi is sympathetic. Sometimes a per- 
son will seek to identify with Jewish life without 
joining a synagogue. In that case, he may enroll 
directly in the communal organization, rather 
than through the indirect route of the synagogue. 


So Far, we have been talking about a physical 

reinstatement of the estranged within the 
corpus of Jewry. But the survivalist cannot rest 
content with superficial attachments. He is con- 
cerned with the inner dimension of what he 
calls Jewish belongingness. With regard to syna- 
gogue membership, he seeks after a deep spiritual 
experience. With regard to childhood and youth 
education, he is deeply interested in curriculum 
and methodology. And he is vitally interested 
in programmatic content of the communal or- 
ganizations, as well as in the type of interrela- 
tionships subsisting among the agencies. Above 
all, he wishes to preserve a sense of ‘“‘Klal Yisrael.” 


Accordingly, the absence of certain data from 
the Washington study is to be regretted. How 
many Jews with intellectual interests attended 
Jewish lectures, participated in Jewish discussion 
groups, enrolled in Jewish courses, subscribed to 
Jewish magazines, and read Jewish books? How 
many Jews devoted to the arts attended Jewish 
concerts, bought Jewish recordings, visited Jew- 
ish exhibits in galleries and museums, purchased 
Jewish paintings and art objects for their homes? 
How many parents sent their children to sum- 
mer camps offering a Jewish camping program, 
and participated in the PTA of their children’s 
religious schools? How many teen-agers con- 
tinued their Jewish education beyond bar- 
mitzvah (and for how long), conducted in one 
form or another home religious ceremonies, wor- 
shipped in synagogue, took part in high school 
and college Jewish societies, and had been culti- 
vating a taste for Jewish literature and art? 


These are the factors that reveal deeper per- 
sonal involvement and an enduring Jewish com- 
mitment. These are the factors that will shed 
light on the inner quality of Jewish community 


life in the decades ahead. 


All of these preoccupations funnel into a pro- 
gram of adult Jewish education. The survivalist 
must reach out toward the professional and 
managerial class, and catch their interest with 
programs that excite. And “exciting” must not 
be translated into the spurious and the saccharine. 
The professional does have intellectual interests 
and social concern. The task for the survivalist 
is to demonstrate that the label ‘‘Jewish” is com- 
patible with the highest spiritual, intellectual, 
and aesthetic impulses of the professional; in- 
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deed, that the Jewish fabric provides the most 
fitting garb for these impulses. 

One closing word. We are encouraged by the 
study of the Washington Jewish community 
to learn that intermarriage does not necessarily 
mean a severance of relations with organized 
Jewry. It is worth noting that almost three- 
fifths of the intermarried continue to regard 
themselves as Jews. Indeed, almost one-fifth of 
this category actually hold syagogue member- 
ships. This suggests the possibility—given the 
proper institutional means and missionary ef- 
forts—of reversing the assimilationist trend of 
the intermarried and retaining the allegiance 
of their offspring. 
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Israeli Socialism — Its Significance 


by Julius Braunthal 


WwW" is the peculiar significance of Israeli 
socialism and what is the response of inter- 
national socialism to this exceptional venture in 
democratic socialism? 

I should first like to discuss some of the charac- 
teristics of Israeli socialism as they appear to 
foreign socialists. European and Asian socialists 
alike who return from a visit to Israel invariably 
testify to the profound impression they received 
from the achievements of secialism in that coun- 
try. They express astonishment about the amaz- 
ing degree of penetration of Israeli society by 
socialist institutions; about the vigor, idealism 
and spirit of creative initiative with which the 
socialist movement there appears to be imbued; 
and above all about some ingenious forms of 
the realization of democratic socialism which 
distinguish Israeli socialism from socialism in 
European and Asian countries. 

I shall refer only to two of these exceptional 
institutions: the Histadrut and the kibbutz. Let 
me first consider the Histadrut, the General 
Federation of Labor. Why does it appear to 
foreign socialists as a remarkable social experi- 
ment, as an entirely new venture in the working- 
class struggle for the realization of their vision of 
socialism? 

Wherever the working class responded to the 
challenge of the prevailing economic and social 
order, it developed, parallel with political parties, 
trade unions, cooperatives and a variety of edu- 
cational and mutual aid organizations. Each of 
these labor organizations grew more or less in- 
dependently from each other, preserving its 
entity and pursuing solely the particular purpose 
for which it had been set up. In some countries 
some of these organizations were certainly also 
inspired by socialist aspirations and are cooperat- 
ing with the socialist party. But they were 
designed not as instruments of socialist recon- 
struction—this task is consigned to the socialist 
party—but primarily as organizations devoted to 
improving the economic conditions of the work- 
ing class and to raising its standard of living and 
its cultural level. The scope of their activities 
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is accordingly limited by the specific purpose 
that each of them has to serve. 

The Histadrut has devised and, indeed, realized 
a grand design of the structure of the labor 
movement, the like of which has never before 
been attempted. It includes: a trade-union 
movement; a movement of collective and co- 
operative agricultural villages; an association 
of consumers’, producers’, transport and mar- 
keting cooperatives; a form of public ownership 
of industry and of public services; an organi- 
zation of a comprehensive health service for 
the working class; and the center of a large net- 
work of educational and cultural institutions. 

Its magnitude may be illustrated by a few 
figures. It incorporates over half of the adult 
population of the country. It is responsible for 
600 villages with more than half a million acres: 
in part collective villages—the kibbutzim, in 
part cooperative villages—the moshavim, with a 
population of more than 175,000 who produce 
three-quarters of the agricultural output of the 
country. Its industrial sector—the industrial 
enterprises of the Histadrut, which are the 
collective property of its members and controlled 
by them, as well as the industrial cooperatives— 
employs more than a quarter of the total labor 
force of the country. Its consumer cooperatives 
are running more than a thousand retail stores, 
providing provisions for one-third of the popu- 
lation; and its health-service organization—the 
Kupat Holim—maintains nearly nine hundred 
clinics and a network of hospitals, laboratories, 
and other institutions, and provides two-thirds 
of the people with medical aid. In brief, His- 
tadrut is a vast integral organization of the so- 
cialist sector of the community. The scope of 
its activities embraces the needs of the whole 
nation. 


THE Most fascinating experiment in Israel is, 

however, the kibbutz. It is the realization of 
an old dream of utopian socialism. Ardent so- 
cialists have time and again attempted to make 
the dream come true. But whether they were 
inspired by Robert Owen, Charles Fourier or 
Etienne Cabet, their collective settlements in- 
variably failed. 

I resist the temptation to discuss the absorbing 
question why the utopian communities estab- 
lished in America failed and why the utopian 
communities established in Israel succeeded. For 
my purpose it is sufficient to record that the 
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kibbutz in Israel succeeded, in spite of the tre- 
mendous hardships endured by the pioneers, and 
has flourished thus far for nearly half a century; 
that it has steadily multiplied; that there are al- 
ready more than two hundred kibbutzim in ex- 
istence, scattered all over the country, with an 
aggregate population of more than 80,000, cul- 
tivating an area of 370,000 acres. The kibbutz 
has ceased to be a venture in utopia; it has be- 
come one of the fundamental realities of the life 
of the Israeli nation. 

To the foreign student of socialism, the kib- 
butz appears to be an almost perfect microcosm 
of socialist society—a society of men and women, 
free and equal, who have voluntarily united in 
a common effort to realize a new way of social 
life; who have abandoned the institutions of 
private property and money economy; who 
share their work as they share in the fruits of 
their work; and who live according to the noble 
Marxian ideal: “From each according to his 
capacity and to each according to his needs.” 

The kibbutz is, it appears, also the perfect 
democratic community—imbued with a spirit 
of mutual responsibility. The general assembly 
of its members discusses and decides the scope 
of their collective work, the division of the yield 
of their work between consumption and expan- 
sion, problems of leisure time and of the care 
and education of their children; in brief, every 
matter arising from the community life. It 
elects those charged with the task of organizing 
and coordinating the different activities of the 
community and of attending to such personal 
problems or disputes between members as may 
occur. If the criteria of socialism are the reali- 
zation of the principles of equality, freedom and 
fellowship, the kibbutz may indeed be regarded 
as a microcosm of socialist society. 


Bet wnat is the particular significance of Israel 
as a country for the international socialist 
movement? First of all, we have to remember 
that Israel is a coyntry containing one of the 
strongest and most cohesive socialist movements 
of those that are affliated with the Socialist 
International and the Asian Socialist Confer- 
ence. She is one of the few countries in which 
the socialist influence is paramount. There are 
at present all over the world only twelve demo- 
cratic sovereign states in which socialist parties 
are in power: Israel is one of the twelve. There 
are at present in the whole of Asia only three 
democratic sovereign states with socialist gov- 
ernments: Israel is one of the three, and she is 
the only one in the Middle East. This fact is, I 
think, not of little importance for the advance 
of international socialism. 
Israel is certainly a very small country, a coun- 
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try of merely two million people. But her sig. 
nificance lies in the fact that she is an under- 
developed country—amidst the under-developed 
countries of the Asian continent—which with 
astonishing success is applying methods of demo- 
cratic socialism to her economic and social de- 
velopment. She has shown that social-democratic 
methods of reconstruction are able to work, be- 
cause they engender those moral energies which 
appear to be indispensible for the rapid develop- 
ment of the economic resources of under-de- 
veloped countries. The barren hills of Galilee 
could not have been transformed into fruit- 
bearing orchards nor the arid soil of the Negey 
be made to grow cotton and wheat with capitalist 
methods, because none of these enterprises could 
possibly yield capitalist dividends. It required 
socialist idealism wedded to national fervor to 
release the social dynamic force which performed 
this miracle of cultivation. Under-developed 
countries have to create the external economies 
for industries not yet in existence; they have to 
introduce certain industries which, from the 
market point of view of capitalist profitability, 
are unsound. In Israel they have been set up 
and developed by the initiative of the govern- 
ment under socialist control or by the producers 
themselves integrated in the Histadrut and to a 
great extent by the Histadrut itself. 

These achievements in the application of so- 
cial-democratic methods to the socialist develop- 
ment of under-developed countries are Israel’s 
contribution to Asian socialism. They demon- 
strate that the economy of under-developed 
agricultural countries can be developed rapidly 
without the abolishment of freedom and democ- 
racy, without the abasement of humanity by 
resorting to coercive means and, above all, with- 
out the need to inflict upon the people the terrific 
toll of misery that the communist system of en- 
forced industrialization in Russia has called for 
by crowding the blood, sweat and tears of two 
hundred years, which the process of primary 
accumulation of capital in England caused, into 
one generation. They demonstrate strikingly 
the superiority of social-democratic methods over 
the communist as applied in Russia and China, 
in the solving of problems which confront the 
movements in Asia. 


It is true that the rapid economic development 
of Israel is also due in no small degree to the 
inflow of foreign capital in the form of gifts and 
loans. Yet no under-developed country, wishing 
to develop its natural resources at a fast pace 
and to introduce industries, can easily dispense 
with foreign financial aid, unless it reduces fur- 
ther the subsistence level of the standard of 
living of its population by forcible restriction 
of their consumption, thus using the surplus of 
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production for capital formation—as Soviet 
Russia did. In fact, every under-developed 
Asian country is receiving foreign financial aid 
in one form or the other, although the influx of 
foreign capital into Israel per capita of her popu- 
lation was probably larger than those of other 
Asian countries. It has, however, to be taken 
into account that the natural resources of the 
Asian countries are far richer than those of Israel 
and that, in addition, the assets which the Asian 
countries inherited from their colonial rulers— 
ports, roads, railways and even, to a certain ex- 
tent, industries, as for example, India, or highly 
developed agricultural enterprises, as the tea and 
rubber plantations in Ceylon and Indonesia—are 
incomparably more valuable than anything 
which Israel inherited from the British manda- 
tory power. And, finally, it has to be remem- 
bered that the rate of growth in population is 
far higher in Israel, due to mass immigration 
as well as to the low rate of mortality, than in 
any other Asian country. 


However, the problems of socialist recon- 
struction in the Asian countries are, of course, 
infinitely more complex as they are infinitely 
larger in magnitude, than those in Israel. 


In Israel an entirely new society is in the mak- 
ing, a society of which even the very founda- 
tions had to be built. Israel, as she became a state, 
entered a political, economic and social vacuum. 
She was, and still is, engaged in constructing a 
completely novel society and not, as the Asian 
countries, in the regeneration of an age-old 
society. She does not have to bear the burden 
of an antiquated heritage which weighs heavily 
upon the forces of renaissance of the Asian so- 
cieties. She must create her whole political, econ- 
omic and social framework and not, as in Asia, 
change it. Israel’s task is certainly far less in- 
tricate than the task of transforming the feudal 
and colonial structure of the Asian societies, yet 
it is formidable enough. 

The Socialist Zionists had to devise a concep- 
tion of socialist reconstruction for an under- 
developed country. Although many among 
them were Marxists, Marxism had no answer 
to the problem of transforming an agricultural 
country into a socialist society. The Socialist 
Zionists visualized the achievement of a socialist 
society, not by the power of the state, but by 
the voluntary cooperative efforts of the people 
themselves—in its agricultural sector by kib- 
butzim and cooperative settlements and in its 
industrial sector by industrial cooperatives. 


THis INGENIOUus venture of Israeli socialism has 
been highly appreciated by the international 
movement of democratic socialism. It deter- 
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mined to no small extent its attitude towards 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. 

World socialism reacted to the dispute in the 
first place, naturally, as a guardian of world 
peace, apprehensive that a war in the Middle 
East might kindle a world war. It protested 
against the supply of arms to Egypt and against 
the state of belligerency of the Arab States and 
it demanded the lifting of the blockade of Israel, 
reaffirming in no uncertain terms her self-evi- 
dent right to peaceful shipping through the Suez 
Canal and the Straits of Tiran. 

But the attitude of the international so- 
cialist movement is also guided by a specific 
socialist consideration. It is aware that the dis- 
pute between the Arab States and Israel is not 
only a conflict between Arab nationalism and 
of Israel’s right to exist, but fundamentally a 
conflict between reactionary feudal and semi- 
fascist autocracies on the one side and a free 
democracy with unique socialist achievements on 
the other. It is aware that the socialist world 
movement, particularly in Asia, has a direct 
interest in the success of the experiment of Israeli 
socialism. 

For socialists it should be self-evident that 
it is their duty to support progress against re- 
action, democracy against absolutism and, above 
all, socialism against fascism. Marx and Engels 
at least were aware of this duty. During the 
American Civil War, Marx supported the in- 
dustrial capitalist Northern States against the 
agrarian semi-feudal Southern States, because 
he saw in the industrial capitalist society a higher 
stage in the development of civilization than the 
agrarian feudal society and because the Northern 
States stood for the abolishment of slavery; 
during the Crimean War, he supported despotic 
Turkey against autocratic Russia, because he 
regarded powerful Russia as a more formidable 
menace to freedom in Europe than the enfeebled 
Ottoman Empire; and Engels, in the German- 
Danish dispute over Schleswig in 1863, supported 
Germany against Denmark, because he con- 
sidered the German right to the duchies as “the 
right of progress against stagnation.” 

It will hardly be possible to question honestly 
the fact that Israel’s right to exist represents at 
the same time the right of progress, democracy 
and socialism against stagnation, feudalism and 
fascism. All the more strange is the policy of 
a Government, which professes Marxism and 
socialism as its creed, in supplying reactionary 
feudal and fascist countries with arms designed 
to destroy a democratic socialist country. 


THERE Is yet another aspect of Israeli socialism 
which merits the attention of the internat- 
tional socialist movement. This concerns its 
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attitude towards the Arab minority in the coun- 
try—composing more than one-tenth of the 
population. This attitude testifies to the sincere 
desire of the Israeli socialists to establish genuine 
fraternal relations with the Arab workers and 
peasants in Israel and indeed in the whole of the 
Arab world. 

The international socialist movement has noted 
the anxious efforts of the Israeli government and 
the socialist parties and trade unions in the 
country to realize the principles for which they 
stand for the Arab people, as well as for the 
Jewish. It has noted that they have, as a matter 
of course, established equality of civic and po- 
litical rights for the Arabs, in particular their 
right to form their own political parties, to elect 
their own representatives to parliament and thus 
to participate directly in the affairs of state. It 
has noted that all the services of education, 
health, development and welfare, which are 
provided by the state and local authorities, are 
as available to the Arabs as to the Jews, just as 
there is equality in the benefits of social legis- 
lation—maximum hours of work, a weekly day 
of rest, an annual paid holiday, national insur- 
ance and free compulsory education. The in- 
ternational socialist movement has, above all, 
noted the strenuous efforts of the Histadrut to 
integrate the Arab workers and peasants in the 
labor movement in order to make it truly in- 
ternational. It has invited the Arab workers to 
join the trade-unions and more than half of 
them—so far—have done so; it has instituted 
the principle of equal pay for Arab and Jewish 
workers alike; it has set up Arab workers’ club- 
houses with libraries, reading rooms and sport 
facilities, and cultural centers in Arab towns 
and villages; and has organized Arab industrial 
and agricultural cooperatives. It wishes to see 
them equal members of the socialist movement 
of the country. 

But beyond the establishment of fraternal re- 
lations between Jewish and Arab workers and 
peasants in Israel, Israeli socialists wish to see, 
as their declarations time and again affirm, the 
establishment of genuine fraternal relations be- 
tween Israeli and Arab socialists all over the 
Arab world. First, because they believe that 
they could, in common with Arab socialists, 
contribute to the solution of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Arab-Israeli dispute which menaces 
the whole world; and second, because they believe 
that cooperation between the Israeli and Arab 
people is essential for the prosperity of both. 
And above all, because they wish to see the 
transformation of the semi-fascist and feudal 
Arab societies into democratic socialist societies, 
they believe with all humility that the achieve- 
ments of democracy and socialism in Israel might 
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serve as an impetus for the democratic and 0. 
cialist development of the neighboring Arab 
countries, if only a climate of mutual confidence 
and understanding would supersede the climate 
of national hatred. 


‘THERE ARE parties in the Arab countries which 

profess to stand for socialism, as for example 
the Progressive Socialist Party of Lebanon and 
the pan-Arab socialist Baath Party in Syria and 
Jordan. However, their policy appears to be 
guided by chauvinistic hatred of Israel and of 
the Israeli socialists rather than by socialist 
ideas of economic and social progress and the 
principles of international socialist solidarity, 
It is difficult to see how belief in socialism, which 
fundamentally recognizes the equality of broth- 
erhood of all nations, can be reconciled with 
national hatred which aims at the destruction 
of a particular nation. 

It has, of course, to be admitted that the 
founding of the State of Israel, and the Arab- 
Jewish war in its wake, was bound to accentuate 
national hatred among the Arab people, because 
national hatred is the immediate reaction to 
conflicts between rival national aspirations. But 
national hatred is a counsel of despair, not of 
creative policy. From socialists a wider and more 
profound humanitarian view, transcending nar- 
row national sentiments, should be expected. 
Socialists at least should, I suppose, apprehend 
the magnitude of the tragedy from which the 
State of Israel emerged. 

But let us consider the distressing lot of the 
Arab refugees. And there is indeed little con- 
solation in remembering that contemporary 
history has also dealt harshly with other people. 
For example, India has been partitioned, a pro- 
cess which caused a tremendous refugee problem; 
Germany, too, has been partitioned and in addi- 
tion has lost to Poland and Russia one-third 
of her territory, in size many times larger than 
Israel, and had to receive the inflow of nearly 
twelve million refugees from the provinces an- 
nexed by Poland and Russia. 

How did the socialists of these countries react 
to the catastrophe which visited their nations? 
The Indian socialists accepted the partition as a 
historic fact and it never crossed their minds 
to use force as a means of restoring the unity 
of their country. Nor is there among them any 
feeling of resentment towards the Pakistani so- 
cialists or against the Pakistanis as a whole. 
German socialists recognized that their disaster 
was due to the crimes of their own rulers. They 
did not indulge in hatred of the Polish socialists 
or the Poles as a nation, but sought to establish 
friendly relations between the German and Polish 
people. They never contemplated war as a means 
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to restore the status quo or even to enforce the 
reunification of Germany, and they resisted any 
attempts to exploit the misery of the refugees 
4s a means of fanning chauvinism. In brief, 
they faced the historic facts and are working 
hard to achieve a peaceful settlement in that part 
of the world. 

Now what should be the socialist approach to 
the Arab-Israeli controversy—in my view at 
any rate? If Arab socialists sincerely believe in 
the principles of socialism, they cannot possibly 
see in the destruction of Israel the proper socialist 
method of solving the complex Arab-Israeli 
conflict. The maintenance of peace, it should 
be remembered, is recognized by socialists all over 
the world as “‘the supreme task in our time,” as 
the Frankfurt Declaration of the Socialist In- 
ternational most solemnly states. Nor can they 
escape the awareness that so long as the conflict 
remains unsolved and the greater part of the 
resources of their countries is devoted to rearma- 
ment in preparation of a war against Israel, there 
is little hope for any serious constructive efforts 
for the elimination of the appalling poverty of 
their people. 


GENUINE socialist approach to the conflict 
would, I suggest, first of all recognize the 
overriding need for its peaceful settlement, be- 
cause war would encompass disaster for the Arab 
people no less than for the Israeli. It would 
recognize also that tle boycott of Israel as a 
substitute for war operates as a two-edged sword; 
futile as a means to force Israel into capitulation, 
it certainly harms her economy; yet it does not 
affect seriously her dynamic economic growth 
while at the same time it impedes the economic 
development of the Arab countries. Socialists 
should further realize the need for social recon- 
struction without which the frustration of the 
Arab countries cannot be removed nor the des- 
perate plight of their people ameliorated. At the 
same time they would realize the potentiality of 
Israel in relation to the social and economic prob- 
lems with which they are confronted. They 
would take into account the interdependence of 
the Arab countries and Israel—an economic, 
social, political and perhaps also a cultural inter- 
dependence. They would recognize that Arab- 
Israeli cooperation might promote and hasten 
the processes of economic and social regeneration 
of Arab society as well as the processes of reha- 
bilitation of Israel. And they would realize that 
the prevailing barren enmity between the Arab 
and the Israeli people is certainly retarding these 
processes. 
Socialists should, above all, recognize that na- 
tional hatred ill serves the purpose of social re- 
construction. National hatred is a formidable 
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weapon against social progress, indeed the most 
efficient counterblast to the social revolution. 
We have experienced this in Egypt. It now serves 
in Egypt as a device for the preservation of a 
semi-fascist autocracy as it serves in Saudi Ara- 
bia, Iraq and Jordan as a device for the preserva- 
tion of feudal despotism. Hatred of Israel is the 
most powerful of the props that keep the kings 
and sheiks and military dictators of the Arab 
countries in power and enable them to maintain 
a system of extremes of poverty and wealth on 
which these decadent feudal societies rest. 

Nationalism in the Middle East as well as in 
the whole of Asia is the natural immediate self- 
assertion of people whose cultural and economic 
development has been frustrated; it is the im- 
mediate expression of a twofold discontent— 
discontent caused by the political and economic 
predominance of Europe, and discontent caused 
by the archaic social, economic and _ political 
order prevailing in their own countries. 

The socialist movements in Asia responded to 
both of these aspects of nationalism. They stood 
in the forefront of their people’s struggle for 
liberation from foreign domination and, at the 
same time, for their liberation from exploita- 
tion and degradation by their own rulers. For 
genuine socialists the national struggle was, and 
is, at the same time a social struggle. 

The rulers of the Arab countries, however, 
have responded only to one aspect of national- 
ism—to nationalism as an expression of protest 
against European predominance. Naturally, they 
discarded its other aspect—the protest against 
an oppressive social and economic order, because 
their own wealth, power and privileges were 
based on this. They had to turn nationalism 
into chauvinism, the hatred of poverty into 
hatred of Europe and, above all, into a festering 
hatred of Israel. 

The Socialist International has always clearly 
distinguished between nationalism and chauvin- 
ism. It has recognized, as it stated in the Milan 
Declaration of Principles, “the upsurge of na- 
tional consciousness as a stage in the emanci- 
pation of nations” yet “Socialists,” it declared, 
“condemn chauvinistic nationalism because it 
denies international solidarity.” Sociaists, it 
states, “‘seek to create between countries rela- 
tionships which express the fundamental unity 
of all mankind and which recognize the just as- 
pirations of all people to a full and free life.” 

In this spirit world socialism, as represented 
by the Socialist International in association with 
the Asian Socialist Conference, has time and 
again repudiated the chauvinistic approach to 
the Arab-Israeli dispute. It has recognized Israel 
as a historic fact engendered by a major catas- 
trophe of humanity. Any attempt to undo 
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it by force would produce another catastrophe 
engulfing all mankind. The Socialist Interna. 
tional is resolved to resist such attempts with all 
the power it is able to mobilize. The Socialist 
International, moreover, has recognized in Israel 
a socialist oasis among the archaic Arab societies 





in the Middle East: it is resolved to protect it | 


against destruction. It is at the same time fully 


aware of the magnitude and urgency of the | 


problem of the Arab refugees. It realizes that 
this problem concerns not only Israel and the 
Arab countries but the entire family of nations, 
and that it requires for its solution not only in- 
ternational aid but also the good will of the Arab 
countries as well as of Israel. The Socialist 
International has also recognized the imperative 
need of economic and social reconstruction of 
the Arab countries and it is urging an effort of 
the United Nations on the largest possible scale 
to assist in their rehabilitation. 

Socialists recognize the just aspirations of the 
Arab people to a full and free life. But they 
reject claims that at the same time deny to the 
Israeli people the right to a full and free life. 
Socialists sincerely wish prosperity for the Arab 
people as they wish prosperity for the Israeli. 
They believe, however, that prosperity in the 
Middle East can grow only in an atmosphere 
of secure and enduring peace. Socialists all over 


the world wish to see an Arab socialist movement | 


develop and they would be happy to welcome 
it in their international community. But they 
believe that no movement can be acknowledged 
as genuinely socialist that is lacking in the spirit 
of international brotherhood: that is, in regard 
to the Middle East, a spirit which respects in the 
Israeli socialist a comrade of the Arab socialist 
and in the Arab socialist a comrade of the Israeli, 
inspiring both to cooperate in the liberation of 
the workers and peasants of both nations from 
poverty and degradation. 
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The Implicated 


(A Story) 


by Jerry Greenfield 


“Vy” Sammet said, smiling peculiarly on 
entering the teachers’ lounge, ‘“‘what do 
you think of our boy Cope?” He sat down and 
lit a cigarette. A newspaper spread out on the 
table nearby caught his eye and he looked at it 
a moment, inhaling deeply of cigarette smoke. 
“At first, I didn’t even recognize his picture.” 
Several more teachers entered. One of them 
turned on the old Atwater Kent radio that stood 
on the sill. One reclined on the couch. The 
others sat about the table. It was their unas- 
signed period and they eagerly sought ease and 
relaxation, eagerly waited for the stamping 
and shouting noises of the students on the stair- 
cases outside to cease. 


“T knew that kid was psycho,” Behar said. He 
was a harrassed, white-haired, middle-aged man 
who uttered his words in rapid bursts, as if soli- 
tariness and silence were his natural condition 
from which he had to wrench himself forcibly 
to communicate. “I could see it the way he was 
always hopped up. ... He was in my shop class 
when he first came to this school. ... The second 
day of the term he got into a fight .. . with a big 
colored boy. . . . Would have been butchered if 
I didn’t stop it... . He was always getting into 
scrapes.” ; 

It was a brilliant day. From within the teach- 
ers’ room, with the steam on full blast and the 
sunshine slanting in luxuriously, it might have 
been summer. It was only the sight of ice formed 
over a large puddle on a roof-top across the 
street that indicated the fact of winter. 

Happy music issued from the radio and re- 
verberated unheededly in the high-ceilinged 
room: 

“IT wanna go on a lovin’ spree. ... 

The paint on the walls was dulled and peeling. 
The furniture was ancient and dirty-looking. 
Part of one wall was taken up by tinny, dark- 
green lockers with many dents in them. At a 
a corner a doorway opened into a small toilet. 
A sink and paper towels were near it. A dark 
glass stood in a rack above the sink— it had been 
placed there for drinking but looked as if it had 
not been touched for years. Along one of the 
other walls there was a bulletin board that had 
notices on it dealing with fire-drill and air-raid 
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A previous story by Mr. Greenfield, “Prisoner of War,” 
appeared in the November, 1955, issue of the Jewish 
Frontier. 


regulations, sick-leave, retirement benefits, salary 
differentials, sabbaticals and in-service training. 
These notices might have been white when first 
placed there but now they were brown. All of 
this staleness had become a part of the vacant 
mood of gossip, sleep, revery and jokes the teach- 
ers invariably sank into during their daily period 
of refuge from the class-room wilderness. But 
this day there was a subtle restlessness among 
them that disturbed their usual oblivion. 

Sammet picked up the newspaper page, the 
lower half of which showed Cope standing in a 
torn shirt and handcuffs that held his two wrists 
together. His black hair rose high above his fore- 
head and came down in side-burns below his 
ears. His eyes seemed to be trying to see them- 
selves and to be unaware of the two detectives 
between whom he stood. His lips were peculiarly 
parted. He looked altogether unlike the way 
Sammet had always seen him. There was some- 
thing strange about the relaxed position of his 
spare figure that contrasted with the violence of 
the rip across one shoulder of his open shirt. It 
was as though Cope were completely unaware of 
his situation as he stood there in the picture; as 
though he were in some manner of lean unity 
with himself, contemplative after a harrowing 
and purgative experience that had stripped him 
of everything unessential. 

“High school boy slays girl fifteen,” Sammet 
read the black headline aloud. “For Chrissake! 
The kids in my first period class showed me his 
picture when I called his name for attend- 
ance. ... You know how much trouble I’ve been 
having with this class? Well, today they were so 
damned quiet I couldn’t believe it.” He was a 
Korean vet and the effects of his recent army ex- 
perience were still evident in his speech and the 
quick facial gestures that accompanied it, sug- 
gestive of the tough sullenness of barracks, camp 
and battlefield living. 

“That’s quite understandable,” said Dr. Sno- 
pek, a social-studies teacher. He was a short 
young man with a voice and manner that seemed 
much older than himself. ‘They probably all 
felt an identification with Cope. He, so to speak, 
actualized some of their own fantasies and it 
might have come as a shock to them... .” 

“Nothing will shock some of these s---,” Behar 
said, as though ripping the words violently from 
his throat. There was something bitterly beaten 
about the man as he sat twisted in his chair. 
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“They could crucify their own mothers without 
blinking an eye-lash.” 

There was a vague, uncertain silence. The 
music on the radio became sad and nostalgic 
and vibrated with professional tenderness: 

“That was all I knew 
We were alone, we two, 
What did I say to you... .” 

Hill, the teacher lying on the couch, had 
listened with unwilling attention, his eyes closed. 
His shortness, as he lay outstretched, with both 
hands beneath his head, came to a foot from the 
edge of the couch. He had a big head and a 
broad face with many lines of relentlessness upon 
it. Among the students he was considered one 
of the toughest and most formidable teachers 
in the school. Strips of sunlight lay like a tat- 
tered blanket across his wide frame. Suddenly 
he gave up trying to nap and sat up. 

“Now that I think of it, Cope was acting 
damn funny lately,” he said. His voice, loud 
and coarse from shouting that had become ha- 
bitual, seemed always to verge on outrage. “I 
always had trouble with him until these past few 
weeks—you know the way he was. But lately 
here he became quiet and just sat in the shop 
alone, not talking to anyone. A few days ago he 
even came up by my desk and just sat there the 
whole period. I didn’t know what the hell he 
wanted, so I asked him: ‘What the hell you 
‘want?’ But he didn’t answer me. He just looked 
at me, sizing me up. ‘Look, kid,’ I said to him, 
‘if your’re thinking of starting up any trouble 
with me you better think twice. I’ve stretched 
out bigger and uglier bozos than you right on 
the floor of this here shop.’ Still he didn’t answer. 
He just kept looking at me, sizing me up. Then 
at the end of the period when I came back to 
my desk he reached into his pocket. For a minute 
I thought he was going for a knife so I went for 
the machine-strap I always kept handy for 
emergencies. But he only took out his wallet 
and showed me a picture and said: “That’s my 
girl.’ She was wearing a... one of those bathing 
suits that . . . you know the kind.” He made 
an awkward gesture with his hands. 

The others had begun to listen with interest, 
but broke into laughter at this point. 

“Did you get her address and phone number?” 
Sammet asked. 

“]’m married and too old for that kind of 
jail-bait,” Hill replied quickly with vehemence 
and a gesture of ridicule that betrayed by its very 
excess that in some incredible way he had taken 
Sammet’s remark seriously. Then his heavy, 
creased face cracked into an unyielding smile 
to show that he had, after all, only been joking. 
“Anyway, I don’t know why Cope showed me 
her picture and I said to him: ‘So what?’ He gave 
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me that look again and then said: ‘But there’s 
something the matter with her now.’ ‘Sick? ] 
asked him. Then he sized me up again—I don’t 
know what that crazy bastard wanted—and 
finally he said: ‘Yes, sort of.’ ‘Well, hell,’ I told 
him, ‘she’s young and healthy, she’ll get over it’ 
He actually looked like he was going to cry, so 
I gave him a whack on the back that sent him 
clear across the shop and told him to buck up 
and do a little work and get his goddamned 
mind out of the gutter... .” Hill looked at his 
audience a moment, almost guiltily, and then 
shrugged. “But he still didn’t do any work. 
You can’t really talk sense to some of these 
hotshots. They’ve got nothing in their heads 
to understand you with.” 

And his account ended there, somewhat in- 
definitely, leaving a vague question in its wake. 

There was another silence. Hill did not lie 
down again, but remained seated on the edge 
of the couch in an attitude of expectation. His 
eyes jumped around the room from wall to wall 
and then contemplated for a moment the dazzle 
of sunlight on the table-top. But that was not 
what he wanted and he looked out of the large 
window, searchingly, noting the tangle of roof- 
tops, chimneys and television antennas, and then 
he buried his gaze in the blue transparency of 
the sky. It was only there that he found ease, 
for he was reminded that the Christmas vacation 
was not far off and that he was planning to go 
upstate for some hunting. 

“Tt’s too damned hot in here!” Hutner, an- 
other teacher, exploded as he got up to open 
a window. He smoked a pipe and had a black 
Jerry Colonna mustache. “This goddamned 
building is always too hot. They can never get 
the temperature right.” He stood at the window, 
relishing the coldness that streamed in against 
him, feeling it through the clothes that covered 
his chest. ‘‘This whole damned school is ready 
for the junk-heap, if you ask me.” 

A news program had come on the radio, but 
no one was interested in it. 

“What do you think he’ll get for this?” Sam- 
met asked, looking again at the picture of the 
boy and the huge headline above it. 

“That depends on what they charge him 
with,” Dr. Snopek replied, as if the question had 
been addressed exclusively to him. “They might 
send him to Bellevue and then if he’s considered 
psychopathic—which might easily be, you 
know—it would be only manslaughter.” He 
shook his head. “In any case, it doesn’t appear 
to have been a premeditated murder from the 
little I managed to read about it between classes. 
It seems he knew this girl for quite a while and 
had been going wth her. . . .” He paused and 
looked questioningly at Hill. ‘She was a fifth- 
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termer at Grant High.” His face was rounded 
and smooth and resembled a butter-ball; his eyes 
were always just a little sleepy behind his thick 
glasses. There was some absence of manhood 
about him, something almost babyish around the 
corners of his mouth which accentuated the 
strangeness of the deep baritone voice that issued 
from it. “You know, actually all this doesn’t 
really surprise me because that kid was pretty 
sex-happy. There was a fracas in my American 
History class a while ago. Naturally Cope was 
involved in it. The dean came and I had to take 
up a few program cards to give him. When 
Cope took his wallet out to get the card what 
do you think fell out, right on my desk?” 

“Oh, for God’s sake,” Behar exclaimed, his 
mouth twisted jeeringly. 

Hill smiled superciliously and shook his head. 

“Yes,” Dr. Snopek said, “fas big as life. He 
got embarrassed as hell at first and tried to put 
it back before I could see what it was. I didn’t 
really care, but the dean was there so I had to 
make an issue of it. I asked him, ‘Does your 
mother know you carry those around with you?’ 
He said no. ‘What do you think she’d say and 
how do you think she’d feel if she knew?’ I asked 
him. He shrugged and said, ‘She’d probably tell 
my father.’ But you know the way they talk— 
as if they didn’t give one good goddamn, like 
Hollywood tough guys. So I asked him, ‘Do you 
want me to tell her?’ And he says to me: ‘I'll 
take my chances.’ Can you imagine that? He 
even had the dialogue down pat. Kids like that 
could be terrific script writers—that’s what we 
really ought to train them for. Anyway, the 
dean stepped in then. He grabbed Cope by the 
neck and pushed him ass-over-teakettle through 
the door... .” 

“T know Riorden,” Hill interposed, in his loud, 
unmodulated voice, hoping the emotion of pride 
that he felt in his acquaintance with the dean 
might somehow exonerate him. “We worked at 
Mechanical ‘Trades together. Between the two 
of us we straightened out an awful lot of these 
here smart-alecks. . . . But it’s all different now 
with this progressive education they’ve brought 
into the schools. .. .” 

Dr. Snopek waited impatiently, his baby 
features poised in readiness. “But the weird 
thing about it,” he continued when Hill had 
finished, “was that the very next day Cope came 
up to me after class and said, ‘I want to talk to 
you about what happened yesterday.’ Even 
though I knew the dean called his home and 
told them about it, knowing Cope I was still 
surprised he should want to apologize. But I 
had a still bigger surprise coming. He said to me: 
‘Do those things always work?’ Can you im- 
agine? He stood there in that crazy flashy 
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jacket of his, with the zippers in the sleeves 
and silver stars all over, sort of embarrassed, but 
still making himself talk. I asked him: ‘What 
things? How do you mean work? What kind 
of work are they supposed to do?’ Then he 
looked up at me a minute and said: ‘You know 
what I mean, teach. Do they?’ Sex education, 
no less.” 

“What did you tell him?” Hutner asked with 
interest. He moved away from the open window 
and took a seat at the table. 

“Why, I told him: ‘Sure they work,’” Dr. 
Snopek could not, despite himself, restrain a 
smile. ‘““They are used to prevent venereal 
diseases. If you had learned how to read a little 
better you could have seen it written very clear- 
ly in small letters on the box. They are effective 
in preventing venereal infection.’ Well, Cope 
opened his eyes as though someone hit him on 
the head with a baseball bat and just stared at 
me. ‘Yeah?’ he says finally, ‘is that all they’re 
good for?’” 

Here everyone broke into laughter. 

“**Is that all they’re good for?’” Dr. Snopek 
repeated. “ ‘Well, what do you expect?’ I said, 
‘to win the Irish Sweepstakes with them?’ ” 

Behar swallowed a mouthful of smoke from 
his cigarette and coughed violently. The others 
again laughed—but the sound they made rang 
peculiarly hollow and for all its loudness quickly 
subsided. 

“But he didn’t even crack a smile,” Dr. 
Snopek went on. “He just turned around and 
walked out—in perfect Hollywood style... . 
Maybe I shouldn’t have sidestepped his ques- 
tion—but, you know, it was dangerous. That 
kind of thing could get around and first thing 
you know some parent or other would write 
to the Board of Ed with complaints about 
corruption of morals in the schools.” 

He sought their eyes for support—but re- 
ceived none. Not because they witheld it, but 
because they had none to give. 

“J mean,” he went on, losing his assurance, 
“how can you tell if some of these hoodlums 
are being straight with you? Some kid like Cope 
would be just the kind that would be clever 
enough to get something on me to make trouble. 
I know it’s been done before. And after all, he 
and I never did get along well. So why should 
he have asked me about it if it wasn’t to make 
trouble? After all... Imean....” He began to 
stutter in his effort to exonerate himself and had 
to stop, utterly lost. 

“J don’t think there was one teacher in the 
school that could say he got along with the kid,” 
Hutner said, laying his pipe in a large tin ash- 
tray on the table. “That’s what was odd about 
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Cope. Usually when a boy sticks to one school 
as long as he did and becomes a seventh-termer, 
no matter what a hotshot he is, there’s at least 
one teacher he gets along with well. But not 
that character.” 

A note of admiration subtly insinuated itself 
into his voice, an admiration that had begun 
to stir secretly in the others and which they now 
accepted from Hutner without effort. Some 
strange alchemy inherent in the starkness of 
his crime and arrest began to transform the boy 
for them, endowed his hero-image which they 
had ridiculed, with a reality that they could no 
longer oppose. 

“Not our boy, Cope,” Hutner repeated. 
“You’re right, Snopek, it’s dangerous to trust 
them. I began to trust Cope and he pulled a fast 
one on me last term.” 

Hutner’s face was full behind his black 
mustache. His eyes were small and dark but re- 
tained a shred of unviolated kindness, He smiled 
ruefully at the memory of the incident. “At 
that time I was so mad I could have killed him— 
but I got over it, even though I never tried to 
be level with him again. It was while I was tak- 
ing my exam for a regular license. A Board of 
Examiners man came to observe my teaching. 
Well, that goddam Cope, whom I finally got to 
the point of putting his head down and going to 
sleep instead of cutting up, suddenly got back 
into his.old form. Every time I asked a question 
his hand shot up before all the others. And when 
I called on him he gave the goddamnest, craziest 
answers. The rest of the class laughed every time. 
And when I tried to explain something to him, 
he just went completely dumb and couldn’t 
understand a thing. Once when the examiner 
wasn’t looking Cope even had the gall to wink 
at me.... Well, the man asked me about Cope 
later and how I was handling him. Naturally, 
I couldn’t tell him that the only way was to let 
him go to sleep, so I had to make up a lot which 
I could see didn’t go over. I flunked that part of 
the exam because of Cope—and I know that 
sonofabitch did it on purpose. ...” Hutner 
stopped talking abruptly. “Oh, the hell with 
it—it’s over now.” 

He had become excited as he spoke and after 
he finished his breathing was audible against 
the background of music that reverberated in 
the room: 

“Smile through your tears and sorrow, 

Smile, and maybe tomorrow 

You'll find that life is still worth 
while... .” 

No one spoke for a long time. The silence 
gradually merged with the room’s stuffy heat, 
its dreariness, its neglected age and dirt and to- 
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gether with these weighed upon them with , 
pressure that was almost suffocating. 

“Turn that goddamn funeral music off!” Hill 
shouted finally, with what he believed was pre. 
tended anger—a tone he often used in his classes, 
“What is this supposed to be, for crying out loud 
a wake?” 

No one, however, moved to do his bidding— 
nor had he expected that anyone would. They 
kept their eyes carefully averted from one an- 
other. Several were looking out into the pure 
blueness of the sky that overarched the building 
they were in, as well as all the buildings, homes, 
families and streets of the city in which was bred 
the malignant network that held them so help- 
lessly, inextricably implicated. 
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A Problem 


by Mendel 


- DrEcEMBER of last year a 10-year old boy 
died in the village of Pardess Hanna. When it 
came to bury the child the local religious authori- 
ties decided that he could not be laid to rest in 
consecrated ground because he was not a Jew. 
According to religious law a child is of its 
mother’s religion, and the boy’s mother was 
Christian, though his father, a recent immigrant 
from Poland, was Jewish. 

When the Steinberg case became known a 
wave of revulsion swept the country. The case 
also caused a public debate on a problem which 
had been hitherto only whispered about in 
private, as if the nation could not admit to 
itself that in Israel too such a problem might 
arise. 

There was an inquiry in the Knesset about the 
incident, on which occasion a number of M.K.’s 
from various parties expressed their indignation, 
while a member of the Mizrachi faction ex- 
claimed in the heat of debate: “we don’t want 
them here; we want to preserve the purity of 
our race,” by “them” meaning the non-Jewish 


- spouses of recent immigrants. He was shouted 


down by a chorus of Knesset members to whom 
the expression “purity of race” brought back 
horrible memories, but the foolish remark re- 
vealed the thinking in some quarters, and was 
probably quoted abroad. 

Now everyone is talking and writing about 
this situation. Suddenly you hear of the little 
tow-headed boy who came home from school 
crying because the other children taunted him 
and called him “goy”; he doesn’t know what 
the word means, though he understands it to 
be something bad. Suddenly you hear of a dis- 
turbance in a grocery store involving an ex- 
change of angry words between a Polish or 
Hungarian woman and her Jewish neighbors 
who did not like the way she was pushing or 
seemed to be pushing ahead of others. 

The following story is told variously of Bialik, 
Ussishkin, Dizengoff and a number of other 
Pioneers of the country. News came of the arrest 
of a burglar, the first in Tel-Aviv, and Bialik 
happily remarked: thank God, at last we are 
like all other nations; we have our own criminals. 
It may be said now, not very happily, that at 
last we are like all the others. We have our 
own racial, religious, or ethnic problems like most 





Mendel Kohansky is Public Relations Director for Kupat 
Holim in Israel. 
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of Religion 


Kohansky 


other nations. We have them on a small scale, 
to be sure, like everything else in this tiny 
country, but the problem exists nevertheless, 
in addition to the problem of the Arab minority 
which is really an international one. 

According to a fairly accurate estimate there 
are now living in Israel about 1,500 “mixed” 
couples, that is Jews married to Christians. Al- 
most all of them are from either Hungary or 
Poland; among the prevailing majority of these 
couples the Jew is the husband. When the large- 
scale immigration from Poland started about a 
year ago, at about the same time when the: 
abortive revolution in Hungary brought in its 
wake immigrants from there, the Israeli authori- 
ties knew that the country was facing a new 
problem. Mixed marriages had become quite 
common in both Hungary and Poland, so that 
immigration from there was bound to bring 
many such couples to Israel. The Law of the 
Return, Israel’s most sacred law, states that every 
Jew has the right to come there with his family. 


So they came—the women following their 
husbands to a land whose religion, customs, tra- 
ditions and language were alien to them, the 
children with little or no Jewish consciousness, 
the fathers in many cases being as alien to their 
ancestral traditions as their children. 


THE NON-oRTHODOX elements in the country 

assumed that the best way of avoiding a prob- 
lem was to ignore it, and to let time take care 
of whatever difficulties might arise. The religious 
authorities, however, were suddenly fired with 
a missionary zeal and decided to convert all. 
And so started “Operation Circumcision.” Emis- 
saries of the Ministry of Religion went from 
house to house in immigrant settlements seeking 
out boys who were never entered into the Cove- 
nant of Abraham, which meant also many boys 
both of whose parents were Jewish. It all went 
smoothly in the case of the latter; parents will- 
ingly submitted their children to the ritual and 
often even took the initiative before the men 
from the Ministry knocked at their doors. 
However, when it came to children of mixed 
marriages a problem arose. The religious authori- 
ties insisted that the mothers first be converted. 
This too would not have been too difficult, but 
then came the religious extremists who demanded 
that a stop be put to indiscriminate conversions. 
The Talmud says that a candidate for conversion 
must prove that he (or she) has come to the 
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fateful decision solely on grounds of religious 
conviction, and is not motivated by an ulterior 
aim, such as for instance the desire for a Jewish 
man or maiden. This being rather difficult to 
prove in most cases under consideration, it was 
decided that the matter needed further study. 

The Rabbinate finally resolved to proceed with 
the conversions of Christian women, but to pro- 
ceed cautiously in each case, and to accept a 
woman only after she had received basic indoc- 
trination in the articles and practices of faith, 
and was found sincerely eager to become a 
Jewess. An army of rabbinical emissaries who 
were assigned to the task succeeded in thus con- 
verting close to five hundred candidates. 

Again everything proceeded well and at a brisk 
pace, when the outrage in regard to the boy in 
Pardess Hanna hit the press. In the ensuing in- 
dignation the parties of the left accused the Rab- 
binate of religious coercion. The Minister of the 
Interior, Ben-Yehuda, who is a representative 
of the Ahdut Avoda Party, decided to defy his 
colleague of the Ministry of Religion and issued 
an order of his own. According to his instruc- 
tions a child’s religion was to be registered in 
accordance with the wishes of the parents, re- 
gardless of their own religion. 

The rabbis were horrified. The new procedure 
would completely wipe out the difference be- 
tween Jew and non-Jew; Jewish boys would 
be marrying Christian girls; Jewish girls would 
be marrying Christian boys; there would be off- 
spring of unknown religion and chaos would 
reign. 

To add to the confusion a new voice was heard, 
this time from abroad, and of considerable au- 
thority. The Osservatore Romano, official organ 
of the Vatican, published an editorial accusing 
the Israel Government of the forced conversion 
of Christians—which is, of course, nonsense. The 
local Church authorities of all denominations 
picked up the cue and joined the chorus of pro- 
tests demanding that not only should the Jewish 
missionaries desist, but that the Ministry of 
Religion provide religious facilities and services 
for the Christians who came there in the recent 
immigration wave. 

In a country where religion becomes identi- 
fied with politics, where there are political parties 
attempting to achieve political aims through re- 
ligion and vice versa, a sober approach to such 
a problem becomes extremely difficult; one can 

already see how the issue is being artificially 
blown up and embroidered to serve as ammu- 
nition in the coming elections. 

However, politics aside, there is every reason 
to believe that the problem will solve itself in 
its own way, without the benefit of Talmudic 
and secular law—life being stronger than both. 
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The children of mixed marriages will grow wy 
in a surrounding which is Jewish, and even j 
notations in their documents will declare th 
contrary, there will be nothing to distinguig 
them from “real” Jews. The outcroppings of 
bigotry and prejudice will be dissolved in th 
Israeli effort to fuse its diverse elements. 
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ity IN LABOR ZIONISM 
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ngs of Regional Institutes Sunday afternoon, the subject organizations, and Labor Zionism. 
in thi » ccrrs of regional institutes will be: “The Cultural Impact Preece ag “4 _ ge 
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ing 
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on the general theme of “Sixty 
Years of Zionism and Ten Years 
of the State of Israel” will be 
conducted in different parts of the 
country under the auspices of the 
national Labor Zionist Committee 
on Cultural and Community Ac- 
tivities. The following institutes 
have already been scheduled: 


los Angeles: February 15, 16 


The opening session on Saturday 
evening, February 15, will take 
place at Temple Beth El, 1305 N. 
Crescent Heights Blvd. It will be 
addressed by Marie Syrkin, editor 
of the JEwisH FRONTIER, who will 
speak on “Jewish Awareness in 
American Jewish Fiction,” and by 
C. Bezalel Sherman, cultural di- 
rector of the Labor Zionist Or- 
ganization, who will discuss pre- 
State and post-State Zionism. 


At the session Sunday morning, 
February 16, Joseph Roos, director 
of the Jewish Community Rela- 
tions Committee of the Los An- 
geles Jewish Community Council, 
will talk on “The Jew in American 
Society.” The final session, Sunday 
afternoon, will take up the im- 
pact of Israel on Jewish cultural 
creativeness. The speaker will be 
Rabbi Isaiah Zeldin, western di- 
rector of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations. 


The Sunday sessions will take 
place at the Institute of Jewish 
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Education, 8339 West Third St. 


Milwaukee, Wisc.: March 15, 16 


Saturday night, March 15, at 
Beth-Am, 5418 W. Burleigh St.; 
the subject will be “Israel and the 


| Jews of the World”; the speakers: 


David S. Tesher, Consul General 
of the Chicago area, and C. Bezalel 
Sherman. 


Sunday morning, at 11:30, at 
the Jewish Community Center, 
1400 N. Prospect Avenue; the 
speaker: Dr. Marshall Sklare, so- 
ciologist and research director, 
American Jewish Committee; the 











“The Jew in American 
Society.” 


of Israel”; the speakers: Dr. Wil- 
liam Furie, director of the Mil- 
waukee Bureau of Jewish Educa- 
tion; Meyer Bass, executive direc- 
tor of the Milwaukee Jewish Com- 
munity Center; and Dr. Reuben 
Hurwitz, former president of the 


Chicago LZO. 


Detroit, Mich.: March 22, 23 


On March 22 and 23 at the 
Labor Zionist Center, 19161 Schae- 
fer Highway; the speakers will be: 
Dr. William Haber, Professor of 
Economics, University of Michi- 
gan; Dr. Ezra Spicehandler, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Hebrew Litera- 
ture, Hebrew Union College, Cin- 
cinnati; Dr. Marshall Sklare; and 
C. Bezalel Sherman. 


Rochester, N. Y.: March 29, 30 


On March 29 and 30, the speak- 
ers will be: Dr. Selig Adler, Pro- 
fessor of History, University of 
Buffalo; C. Bezalel Sherman; and 
others. 


National Convention of LZO 


The next national convention of 
the Labor Zionist Organization- 
Poale Zion will open in Chicago 
on Thursday, May 29. It will last 
four days and deal with all vital 
issues affecting the State of Israel 
and Jewish life throughout the 
world. Special attention will be 
devoted to the problems of Jewish 
living in America. 


Leadership Training Seminar 
in Israel 


A seminar to train leaders for 
the American Labor Zionist move- 
ment will be conducted in Israel 
beginning the first week in July 
and ending the third week in 
August, 1958. 


An intensive program of study 
and travel has been prepared and 
time has been allowed for recrea- 
tion and entertainment. The pro- 
gram includes courses in govern- 
ment, voluntary associations, po- 
litical parties, social and economic 


Cultural Department of the Labor 
Zionist Organization cooperate in 
this seminar. A special committee 
has been set up to pass on appli- 
cations, and registration is now 
open at the office of the Labor 
Zionist Organization, 45 E. 17th 
Street, New York. 


Forty Years After the Death 
of Ber Borochov 


December 17, 1957 marked the 
fortieth yahrzeit of one of the 
founders and greatest theoreticians 
of Labor Zionism, Ber Borochov, 
who died in Kiev at the age of 
36. In a number of cities special 
memorial meetings were held at 
which Borochov’s views and con- 
ceptions were evaluated in the light 
of the events of the past four 
decades. A special bulletin sent 
out by the Cultural Department 
read in part: 


“Borochov was the first in 
Zionism to diagnose the Jewish 
problem, and prognosticate its so- 
lution, in purely Marxian terms. 
Proceeding from his brilliant the- 
ories as to the reciprocal influences 
affecting the relations between 
national conflicts and class strug- 
gles, Borochov conceived of Zion- 
ism as a national Jewish ideal, in 
the achievement of which each 
Jewish economic class would seek 
to further its material interests and 
strengthen its own social position. 


“The realization of Zionism is, 
according to Borochov, historical- 
ly inevitable precisely because each 
economic group within Jewry has 
a stake of its own in the building 
of the Jewish land. While pro- 
tecting and expanding this stake, 
one group comes into clash with 
the other, and the resulting class 
warfare determines the part each 
group has to play in the establish- 
ment of the Jewish State. The role 
of Jewish labor is to safeguard and 
extend the class interests of the 
Jewish worker and to turn the 
national Jewish homeland into a 
strategic base in the fight for 
socialism.” 
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introduce German as part of its 
curriculum—not as a result of 
pressure from above but at the 
request of the students themselves, 
including those of the Institute 
for Jewish Studies, who felt that 
without German they were inade- 
quately equipped for other studies. 
| had occasion to attend one of 
these courses with some eager par- 
ticipants, many of whom were 
immigrants from Eastern countries 
who had never before spoken a 
word of German. According to 
statistics of the Jerusalem Na- 
tional and University Library, the 
demand for German books and 
magazines is exceeded only by that 
for those in English. 

Tel-Aviv has two German 
newspapers which have increased 
their circulation. In view of the 
similarity between German and 
Yiddish, they are being read by 
numerous immigrants from East- 
ern Europe who have not yet 
mastered Hebrew. 


[? WOULD be a mistake, however, 

to speak of a complete reversal 
of public opinion. Clearly, a Ma- 
nahem Beigin, leader of the radical 
right-wing Herut, is not taken 
seriously when he exclaims that 
normal relations with Germany 
cannot be resumed for a century. 
Still, it is sometimes found judi- 
cious, despite protests, to cancel a 
Wagner concert; although the pro- 
grams of various large organiza- 
tions, clubs and lodges include 
lectures in German. Many of 
those who have survived Nazi 
ghettos and concentration camps 
and who may never have known 
any Germans other than S.S. men, 
simply refuse to believe in “‘an- 
other Germany.” 

Occasional reports of cemetery 
desecrations or of some other anti- 
Semitic incident in Germany des- 
troy the goodwill so laboriously 
built up. Many of the former 
Germans and Austrians cannot 
make up their minds to visit the 
countries of their birth, though 
an increasing number manage to 
overcome this understandable re- 
luctance and return with favorable 
impressions. It is only to be ex- 
pected that those not directly af- 
fected by the Jewish catastrophe 
in Europe, as for instance the 
Sabras, find the reconciliation 
easier, in most cases. 


Among the responsible political 
persons I met here there is no 
one who does not desire friendly 
relations with the Bonn Govern- 
ment. Material considerations, 
while not decisive, naturally are 
an important factor. German re- 
parations, after all, represent 
20%-30% of Israel’s imports. 
They fulfill their purpose in facili- 
tating the integration of those who 
have been direct or indirect vic- 
tims of Hitler’s policy. Indirectly, 
this includes the Oriental immi- 
grants, for the existence of the 
Jewish state and the Arab reaction 
to it are consequences of the events 
between 1933 and 1945. 

Thanks to the prompt arrival 
of reparation shipments, there has 
been an undisputed progress in Is- 
rael’s industry, agriculture, and 
shipping, as well as in the extension 
of her railway system neglected 
during the mandate. In addition, 
individual compensation payments 
have been received. They have 
eased the lot of many Israelis who 
are struggling hard to make ends 
meet in a country whose popula- 
tion has more than doubled since 
1948, and they help to create more 
work through increased purchasing 
power. 

During the months of the re- 
cent crisis and the discontinuation 
of American economic aid it was 
noted with satisfaction that the 
Bonn Government remained firm 
in the face of isolated German de- 
mands and pressure on the part 
of the Arabs and others. (There 
is a general conviction in Israel 
that economically the Arabs are 
far more dependent on Germany 
than vice versa.) Brentano’s state- 
ment, echoed by other German 
leaders, that the reparation de- 
liveries would be maintained even 
in the event of sanctions, since 
the Federal Government was not 
a member of the U.N. and con- 
sequently not bound by its deci- 
sions, and since, moreover, these 
reparations constituted a moral ob- 
ligation, was reflected not only in 
the headlines of the Israeli press: 
it warmed the hearts of the Israeli 
people in their isolation. 


A visITor to Israel will find that 

Adenauer is regarded with a 
great deal of admiration. David 
Ben-Gurion himself voiced this 
sentiment in the first interview 
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which he ever granted to a German 
journalist. He referred to Aden- 
auer aS a great statesman whom 
he hoped to meet personally in 
the near future. Even those who 
look upon Germany with mis- 
givings share this sympathetic view 
of the Chancellor. 

On the other hand, many people 
tend to forget the pioneering work 
done by the German Social Demo- 
crats and the trade unions on be- 
half of restitution to the Jews. 
Dr. Kurt Schumacher opened this 
issue at a time when the German 
reaction was anything but favor- 
able. People like Ollenhauer, Pro- 
fessor Carlo Schmid, Berlin’s sena- 
tor Joachim Lipschitz, and a West 
German trade-union delegation, 
who have been invited to visit 
Israel, will have ample opportunity 
for informative discussions. 

Normal trade relations between 
the Federal Republic and Israel 
have already begun and will be 
intensified once reparation deliv- 
eries are completed, since, for ex- 
ample, all the machinery sent will 
require spare parts. 

It is also likely that an increased 
number of German experts will 
come to work in Israel. The re- 
fusal of those already working 
here to leave the country when 
Israel was engaged in the Sinai 
campaign, naturally made a very 
favorable impression. 

Practically nobody doubts now 
that the establishment of normal 
diplomatic relations between the 
Israeli Government and Bonn is 
only a matter of time. Not a few 
Israeli statesmen would regard this 
as a favorable step. Isolated from 
the Middle East by the Arab econ- 
omic boycott, the Jewish state 
must seek closer ties with Europe. 
France is its de facto ally. And 
Germany is the other European 
power with which friendly rela- 
tions would be desirable both 
economically and _ politically. 

In view of the fact that the 
Federal Republic’s interest in the 
Middle East is only economic and 
not political, some Israeli states- 
men believe that it may take an 
objective stand, is not compelled 
to change its sympathies according 
to the prevailing political situation, 
and that Bonn might even have an 
opportunity some day to bring 
about peace between Israel and the 
Arab states. 
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LETTERS TO TIRE EDITOIR 


Lansing, Michigan 








The Editors, Jewish Frontier: 

The work-day has ended, hence this poor 
substitute for a typewritten note. [The letter was 
written by hand.] It is just to assure you that one 
reader’s day has been refreshed by your “Space- Dogs 
and Scape-Goats” editorial in this month’s issue. 

Your points are excellent and the expression 
of them delightful! Several times I’ve been tempted 
to let you know some article or editorial has rung 
at least one bell. This time temptation prevails! 

















Sincerely, 
Puiuire A. Hart 
Lieutenant Governor 
[of Michigan] 
December 20, 1957 
The Pacifist Case Presbyterian. What attracts Mr. 


Cohen’s attention is a sense of de- 
is the managing editor of Fellowship, fection, betrayal or loss of grace 
published by the pacifist organization, 1 the tJ ae 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation. It Conscientious objection is noth- 
indicates a point of view which— ing more or less than an individ- 
though we do not share it—may be ual’s personal expression of paci- 
of interest to our readers. fism in response to the question: 
setae Will you fight? People come to 


The writer of the following letter 


To the Editor: pacifism in a number of ways— 


Arthur A. Cohen’s article, “Pac- secular reasoning, religious con- 
ifism and Violence,” in the May Victions acquired or parentally 
isue of Jewish Frontier was an taught, empirical experience. Per- 
unusually thoughtful critique. As sonally, I came to the threshold of 
a pacifist I can only agree with his ™Y Pacifist convictions as the re- 
conclusion that pacifists should Sult of my experiences as a cor- 
bring their witness against war to POF al in the United States Army 
bear among the actual dangers of Air Forces at the close of World 
wer, War II. Looking back, I believe 

To agree with this conclusion, I should have been a conscientious 


however, is not to endorse certain Objector. If asked again to serve 
of its implications, nor to accept 1 the armed forces I would refuse. 


a good deal of the premises from 19 other words, I might describe 
which these implications are myself as a definite—but latent— 
drawn. objector. In pacifist circles, a con- 
Mr. Cohen distinguishes three scientious objector is understood to 
categories—the conscientious ob- ™ean a pacifist who is existentially 
jector, the pacifist and the prac- engaged in personally resisting the 
titioner of nonviolence. He asserts raft, complying with alternative 
ME the conscientious objector service, or otherwise immediately 
may reject war at one time but imvolved with the matter. 
embrace it at another. What is There is a “limited sense” in 
actually the case, however, is that Which “most men” are pacifists. 
an individual may at one time be ‘There is only the minimal stipula- 
4 conscientious objector and at tion of refusal to fight in or to 
another time relinquish his claim sanction war. Beyond this mini- 
to such a predicate—just as an mum lie the questions that ramify 
individual may at one time be a_ into nonviolence, social action and 
Democrat or a Platonist or a Ro- other implications. Strictly speak- 








man Catholic, and at another time ing, a slaveholding Quaker in ear- 





a Republican, a Hegelian or a_ ly Pennsyvania was as much a pac- 
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ifist as is the most libertarian of 
modern advocates of nonviolence, 
provided both eschew fighting. 

And yet the anomaly of this 
comparison suggests that there is 
much more than this to the whole 
question of pacifism. Historically, 
its implications were such that it 
provided a basis for the early abo- 
lition of human slavery in Penn- 
sylvania and, through the Religi- 
ous Society of Friends there and 
elsewhere, for the nucleus of the 
larger Abolitionist movement in 
the United States. 

The argument of ends and 
means is a ticklish one. Pacifists 
assert that, regardless of expedien- 
cy, war is morally wrong. A care- 
ful study of history tends to vin- 
dicate this view on a non-moral 
level. Consider, for example, 
what happens to a nation which 
becomes accustomed to victory in 
wars of calculated expediency. 
The seemingly ‘“‘economical” wars 
of Bismarck went far to lay the 
basis — during forty years of 
“peace”’—for the cultivation of 
the martial spirit of Germany 
during the dozen years leading up 
to World War I. Not only the 
jaunty confidence of the Prussian 
military caste, but a widespread 
acquiescence among ordinary Ger- 
mans, and an exasperated envy 
among the French may be dis- 
cerned as psychological factors 
making for an explosive situation 
in Europe in 1914. It is only too 
true that our sins sooner or later 
come home to roost. America’s 
readiness to embark on William 
Randolph Hearst’s war in 1897 
and its subsequent engagement in 
the numerous Latin American 
campaigns of the early twentieth 
century are traceable to the same 
inexorable pattern of perfervid 
patriotism which was seemingly 
validated by military success. In 
consequence, United States entry 
into World War I, triggered by 
occasional U-boat depredations on 
U.S. shipping, had the effect of 
prolonging the war and may ac- 
count in no small measure for the 
fall of the Kerensky republic in 
Russia and the severe “peace” 
settlement which sparked the rise 
of Hitler. 

Victory in war emboldens a na- 
tion, if not to further conquests, 
then at least to use lightly ever 
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more horrible means of warfare, 
Defeat is hardly better, since jt 
tends (if it is harsh) to stimulate 
a spirit of vengeance. Real peac 
can only come either when all nm. 
tions are equally reduced to de. 
feat, which is militarily possible in 
the age of the H-bomb, or when 
all nations achieve victory by 
transcending the institution of 
war. 

Mr. Cohen, in setting up a 
dichotomy between man and the 
State, has left out a vital mediat. 
ing factor—society. The State js 
a particularly unique social insti- 
tution which lends itself better to 
abstract analysis than to empirical 
observation. For Lenin it connoted 
an instrument of repression com- 
prising military force and wielded 
by the ruling class. Acting on 
this view, Lenin used the State in 
just that way, with the nascent 
Bolshevik bureaucracy in the rul- 
ing position. 

Viewed differently, however, 
the State is one institution among 
many, and in given circumstances 
it may prove a weak link ina 
chain wherein private economic 
institutions, religious bodies, etc, 
more closely express the public 
will. To speak of the State as in 
any way coterminous with power 
is to raise many questions that 
have been dealt with admirably 
if not conclusively in Bertrand 
Russell’s Power: A New Social 
Analysis. Consider the structure 
of the Soviet State and the role of 
the army as recently evinced by 
the role of Zhukov in the recent 
Politburo shuffle. Consider, by 
contrast, the American State and 
the role of the NAM, the AFL- 
CIO, the National Council of 
Churches and other institutions 
which play an influential if not 
decisive part in shaping govern- 
mental policies. The State is not 
immutable or indifferent. 

Moreover, the “State” is, like all 
institutions, and like society itself, 
a composite structure comprising 
the sum of individual persons in 
particular relationships to one an- 
other. To say that we live under 
a government of laws is not to 
deny that we live under an admin- 
istration of those laws by men. 


It may be that modern states 
tend to be immoral, that an im- 





moral system of society tends to 
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regurgitate moral men. But let 
ys not leap too quickly from 
“end to be” to “are always.” 
There is no man so bereft of con- 
sience that he can remain un- 
moved no matter what. There are 
known cases of men thoroughly 
trained in terrorism whose armor 
was cracked by just the right tap. 
Men greatly inured to cruelty will 
go only so far with it and then 
their rationalizations crumble. 
There are cases on record, for 
instance, of French pacifists who 
hid Jewish refugees from the Ges- 
tapo and, upon discovery, were 
reprieved because the Nazi officers 
responded with respect to the 
Christian idealism and _ selfless 
courage of these people. There 
are cases of German and Austrian 
pacifist women who welcomed in- 
to their homes the rampaging 
troops of the Red Army in 1945 
and were not raped or looted. 
Perhaps even more striking are the 
cases of Soviet Army tankmen in 
the uprisings in East Germany, 
Poland and Hungary, who, at 
great peril to themselves, refused 
to fire on unarmed demonstrators. 


These cases are of course by no 


| means conclusive; they are notable 


as exceptions to what was general- 
ly true. Likewise the record of 
Villiam Penn’s dealing with the 
Indians, which made the western 
frontier of Pennsylvania a safe 
place to go unarmed, although 
white men elsewhere were being 
scalped and shot with bows and 
arrows. Colonists elsewhere acted 
on the assumption that the only 
good Indian was a dead one; Penn 
started from the premise that 
“there is that of God in every 
man.” Even after Pennsylvania 
lapsed into the hands of “Indian- 
killers,” the peculiar garb of the 
Quaker was a surer guaranty 
against molestation than a rifle. 
In our times, with the rise of 
ideologies, there is some truth to 
the suggestion that the reservoirs 
of human good will are polluted 
as never before. I know of no 
case where a Jew in Hitler’s em- 
pire, for example, was able to 
crack the armor of anti-Semitism 
and get on a human-to-human 
footing with his exterminator-to- 


Surely the six million Jews who 


died in the Nazi death camps are 


not to be lightly discounted. Yet 
did the deaths of tens of milliens 
of other people rescue auy of those 
six million? On the contrary, it 
was during the period of the 
heaviest assaults on German cities 
that the Nazi death camps flour- 
ished, sped by panic. 

Granted that it would be cow- 
ardly to run away, what kind of 
resistance is the most effective? We 
see the results of armed resistance 
in the carnage that was World 
War II. But there is something 
more, if we think of the Huguenot 
pacifists. The latter were some- 
times caught and killed—in some 
cases only after several arrests, be- 
cause they were “incorrigible.” 
They won the respect of their per- 
secutors. ... 

There is a lesson in this, and it 
is a practical as well as a moral 
one: Love your enemy, return 
good for evil. It is not new. But 
what is too little realized is that 
it is not merely a pious platitude: 
it works. It does not work in- 
variably or automatically, because 
human nature is not uniform or 
simple. But when it does work, 
it produces results far superior to 
those obtainable by methods of 
violence. Violence is really very 
uneconomical, requiring a huge 
expenditure of energy to produce 
a result of dubious durability and 
utility. 

If military surrender to the ene- 
my is dishonorable, surrender to 
his values is at least foolhardy, 
and retaliation reflects more panic 
than courage. To this may be 
added the fact that modern war 
by its very nature tends to be 
genocidal. If ‘the Germans,” 
meaning Reinhardt Heydrich and 
his associates, are deemed guilty of 
repression in Czechoslovakia and 
in consequence Heydrich is assas- 
sinated by Czech patriots A, B and 
C, then “the Germans” wipe out 
Lidice and this justifies the United 
States Army Air Forces in bomb- 
ing the nonmilitary city of Dres- 
den, killing hundreds of thousands 
of farmers, cripples, orphans, wi- 
dows, etc.—‘“‘the Germans.” Well, 
why not? Didn’t “the Germans” 
do it to “the Jews” and “the 
Czechs” and “the English,” etc., 
etc.? Thus human relationships 
are made over into an interna- 
tional race riot, and the majority 
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of those killed are innocent by- 
standers. 

We are fast approaching the 
point where it will be not only 
moral and expedient but brutally 
necessary to embrace pacifism on 
a large scale upon penalty of an- 
nihilation. Surely it is time to put 
aside umbrage and anger and do 
some clear thinking about it—not 
about the spurious so-called pac- 
ifism that consists of inert good 
will, but about the real kind that 
brings active good will into the 
dynamics of a situation and com- 
pels a violent enemy to accept 
love. 

Mr. Cohen’s remark about the 
“English sporting tradition” is a 
familiar canard. He had better 
acquaint himself with the facts of 
the Peterloo masacre, the intro- 
duction of scalping among the 
Indians of North America, the 
comparative inhumanities of hu- 
man slavery in British and Spanish 
America and a variety of other 
disillusioning facts. For a long 
time, Britain had the worst and 
most widely applied forms of cap- 
ital and corporal punishment. 
Hanging, drawing and quartering 
was a British invention as was keel- 
hauling. In India, the ferocity of 
both sides in the Sepoy mutiny 
of a century ago should disabuse 
anyone of his tender notions as to 
the unique proclivities of the Indi- 
ans for nonviolence, or the gentil- 
ity of the British. Innumerable 
Indians went to jail before any 
appreciable impact was made by 
the Gandhian program on the 
British Raj. 

To say that passivity “terrifies 
the beast,” as Mr. Cohen does, is 
a misreading of psychology. It is 
precisely the deliberate failure to 
meet terror with counter-terror 
that is so disarming in nonvio- 
lence. Only if he can persuade 
himself that your nonretaliation is 
motivated by cowardice can the 
assailant proceed. The idea of 
nonviolence is not to cow one’s 
opponent, but to establish rapport 
with him at a level deeper than 
his fear-hate complex, thus by- 
passing the latter and leaving it 
no place to go. 

It is often said by anti-pacifists 
that nonviolence requires greater 
courage than the average person 
can muster. I think this is non- 
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sense. It is simply a matter 


study, meditation and training, - 
the Gandhian experiment showed,” 


Given this, if the pacifist is to ens) 
ter into the thick of the fight 
when conflict appears, it must not 
be as the unarmed auxiliary ¢ 


soldiers, but as a conciliator bent | 


on bringing enemies to “love ong 


another” through his own medi _ 


ating love. 

More people would undoubtedly 
do this if the government made 
it as easy for pacifists as for sok 
diers to bring their efforts to bear 
in conflict. It would be interesting, 
at the very least, to observe what 
the effects would be if the United 
States set aside one per cent of its 
towering military budget for a 
program of training in nonvio- 
lence based on volunteers rather 
than conscripts. 
stand, hundreds of youths who 
register as conscientious objectors 
to killing are given no real oppor- 
tunity to engage in nonviolent 
training or action, but are put in 
jobs of minimal usefulness for 
their particular background. 

Given such a program of or- 
ganized nonviolence, it seems likely 
that not only would convinced 
pacifists flock to it, but numerous 


“borderline” youths who now 


acquiesce in military service omg 
under compulsion might 
choose this positive alternative. 
Until it is tried, however, pacifists 
will remain largely in the position, 
unfortunately, of “agitators” if 
Mr. Cohen’s sense—except those 
whom circumstances provide with 
a more concrete mandate for at- 
tion. But then isn’t Mr. 
himself “agitating” against pacifist 
“agitation”’? 
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